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More  Like  a  friend  Than  a  Motor  Car— Really 


dxypd 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car   in  existence    that  commands  unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and  advertisement    FREE    OF    CHARGE. 


Sole  Agents:    "  TARRANT'S  " 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 

104-112    Russell    Street 

Standard  Touring  Car,  £195.    Standard  Runabout,  £185 


If  Medals  Were  Given 


FOR    PEN    SERVICE 


the  "Swan**  would  get  all  that  are  going  for  Distinguished  Conduct 
and  Long  Service.  Every  "Swan"  writes  the  instant  it  touches  paper, 
and  will  go  on  writing  with  perfect  consistency  of  touch  for  a  lifetime. 


»WAM 


PsUN¥ 


Holds   more  ink  for   its   size   than   any    other,  and   wastes    none   in    blot,    scratch, 

leak,  or  splutter.     Choose  a    "Swan,"  and    it   will   suit   you  and    serve   you  better 

than  any  other  pen  you  are  now  using. 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE    BY    STATIONERS    AND    IMPORTERS. 

SAFETY    PATTERN.  STANDARD    PATTERN. 

Witk  Screw-on  Cap.     From   15-  upwards.  With  Slip-on  Cap.     From   12  6  upwards. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  request. 

MAB1E,  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd.,  79  and  80  High  Holbom,  London,  Eng. 

Manchester,  Paris,  Zurich.  Toronto.  &c.    SYDNEY  (Wholesale  only)  :  255a  George  Street.     London  Factory: 
319-329  Weston  Street,  S.t.    Associate  House:   Mabie.  Todd  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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Fig.  15— Cyclone  "Special" 
Pig  Pence. 


-       THE 
TALE    OF   A   PIG 


SPECIAL 

PIG  FENCE 

RIGID   AND  VERY  STRONG 

Sent  Out  in  5-Chain  Rolls. 

ThiB  Fence  embodies  the  same  principle  ae 
that  u&ed  in  the  FAMOUS  CYCLONE  SPRING 
COIL    FENCE. 

The  cross-ties  are  only  6  in.  apart.  The  in- 
creased rigidity  and  strength,  however,  are 
very  much  greater  than  the  proportionate  in- 
crease in  weight  of  metal.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  young  stock  being  scratched  and  torn 
as  there  is  when  barbed  wire  is  used.  Barbs 
may  be  placed  along  top,  when  the  fence  is 
serviceable  for  any  stock. 

A  strain  at  any  point  of  a  Cyclone  Fence 
is  jointly  shared  by  the  whole  area  of  a 
panel.  The  leverage  of  a  pig's  snout  at  the 
foot  of  the  fence  would,  therefore,  be  applied 
against  the  combined  strength  of  all  the 
wires.  Most  pigs  become  discouraged  about 
this  job  inside  twenty-four  hours.  When  pigs 
have  learnt  to  disregard  wire  net,  and  to  run 
through,  it  becomes  rather  a  surprise  to  them 
to  find  that  Cyclone  Fences  have  strength 
a.nd  spring  enough  to  throw  them  over  just  as 
often  as  they  attempt  the  operation. 

CYCLONE     FENCES    WILL     HOLD 

THE    BIGGEST    PIG 

that  tries  this  game,  and  the  pig  will  hold 
himself  heaten  in  a  day  or  two.  It's  almost 
as  good  as  a  moral  victory  to  defeat  a  pig — 
it's  Ira  ins  against  pigheadedness  and  brute 
strength. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Catalogue, 
No.  30.     It  is  worth  having. 


A  STORY  WITHOUT  WORDS 


Cyclone  Pty.  Ltd. 

459   SWANSTON    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


COUPON     

(Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-461  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  30,  post  free. 

Name 

Address , 

S.R.  589  

South  Australian  readers  address  to    123-125   Waymouth   Street,    Adelaide. 
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CORPORAL  THOMAS  PERCY  SWINBURNE  | 
19  Fawkner  Street,  South  Yarra 


WRITING  to  the  Principal  of 
Bradshaw's  Business  College, 
Corporal  Swinburne's  father 
says : — "  Enclosed  is  a  portrait  of 
Percy  in  his  uniform,  which  I  know 
you  would  like  to  have.  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  the  kindly  in- 
terest you  and  your  staff  took  in 
him  and  his  welfare.  When  you  first 
suggested  that  he  should  take  up 
your  Shorthand  Course,  we  expected 
that  it  would  take  him  at  least  a 
year,  as  he  could  only  attend  the 
evening  classes.  We  were  simply 
astonished  to  learn  that  he  could 
write  and  freely  translate  his  notes 
when  he  had  received  only  15  hours' 
tuition.  He  did  practically  no  home 
study,  as  he  was  too  busy.  The  pro- 
gress he  made  in  the  other  two  sub- 
jects he  took  with  you — Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Bookkeeping — was 
equally  satisfying." 

Several  students  can  be  distinctly 
located  as  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's influence,  the  business  re- 
commended by  him  totalling  over 
£150  in  fees. 

Many  examples  can  be  given  show- 
ing how  rapidly  earning  power  is 
increased  by  taking  Bradshaw's 
Shorthand  Course,  students  receiv- 
ing increases  of  from  5/-  to  15/-  per 
week  in  salary  entirely  owing  to  the 
increased  proficiency  gained  through 
it.  Full  particulars,  with  names  and 
addresses,  can  be  obtained  at  the 
College  offices. 


BRADSHAW'S  26  :  6  :  26 
SHORTHAND  COURSE 

Incredible  though  it  seems,  this 
wonderful  system  is  complete  in  five 
easy  lessons.  Learning  by  post  in 
their  own  homes,  students  all  over 
Australia  develop  speds  of  100  to 
155  words  per  minute  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Don't  say,  "It  can't  be  clone."  We 
have  lots  of  evidence  to  prove  it 
CAN  be  done — is  being  done  by 
your  competitors. 

Names  and  addresses  of  leading 
business  men  who  have  endorsed 
Bradshaw's  26:6:26  Shorthand  will 
be  supplied  to  responsible  enquirers. 
Letters  from  enthusiastic  students 
who  have  completed  the  course,  and 
surprised  themselves  by  their  own 
achievements,  can  be  seen  at  the 
College  offices.  If  you  cannot  call, 
copies  will  be  sent  post  free  on  re- 
quest. Ask  for  any  evidence  you 
would  consider  sufficient  to  prove 
our  claims,  and  we  will  submit  it. 

Learn  by  Post  at  Home 

THE  FIRST  LESSON  in  Bradshaw's 
26  :  6  :  26  Shortha-nd  Course  will  be 
sent  FREE  to  anyone  mentioning 
Stead's  Review,  and  enclosing  three 
penny  stamps  to  cover  postage.  Ask 
also  for  Pamphlet  "  S.29."  It's  in- 
teresting. 

BRADSHAW'S 
POSTAL  COURSES 

for  all  Commercial  Subjects  provide 
the  right  method  of  bettering  your 
position  and  raising  your  salary. 
Home  Study — Bradshaw's  way — has 
been  so  perfected  that  with  it  you 
ean  master  subjects  which  it  was 
formerly  thought  impossible  to 
teach  by  mail.  Write  for  interest- 
ing Pamphlet,  "H.S.29,"  giving  full 
particulars  and  list  of  subjects 
taught  by  mail  in  your  own  home. 

Also  Day  and  Evening  Classes  for 
all  Commercial  Subjects.  Full  par- 
ticulars  on    application. 


MDSHBV5 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


The  College  that  Educates  for  Business 
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What  Pelman  Students 

(YOUR  NEIGHBOURS)  SAY : 


The  writers  of  the  letters  in  which  the  following  opinions  of  the  Pelman  System  of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training  are  expressed  are  all  resident  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  full 
names  and  addresses  will  be  given  to  anyone  interested.  All  of  them  are  given,  with  many 
others,  in  our  book,  "Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  which  is  posted  free.  You  may  know  some 
of  the  writers.  In  any  case  you  will  find  that  the  Pelman  System  is  favourably  known  in 
your  district,  and  that  there  is  someone  within  easy  postal  communication  who  has  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  our  methods. 

The  Pelman  System  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  is  kept  up-to-date.  We  desire  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  in  no  case  do  we  publish   a   letter  without    the    writer's    expressed    permission. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  and  we  publish  the  letters 
to  show  you  that  the  Pelman  System  is  a  practical  one,  that  it  is  taught  satisfactorily  by 
post,  no  matter  where  you  reside,  and  that  the  recent  improvements  embodied  therein  are 
appreciated  at    this   present   time    by   your   neighbours   in    Australia    and   New    Zealand. 

Write    the    Secretary,   The    Pelman    School,    23   Gloucester   House,    Melbourne. 


A    Few   of   the   Benefits — Observation, 
Reading,   Figures,   Efficiency. 

April  10.  1917. 
To  instance  a-  few  of  the  benefits  received 
from  the  Course — I  no  longer  use  a  book- 
marker. I  really  "notice"  things  now,  but  still 
there  is  room  for  improvement  by  practice — the 
Pelman  way.  I  see  a  different  meaning  in  read- 
ing matter  now  from  what  I  did  thee  months 
ago.  Remembering  figures  is  mere  child's  play 
now,  and,  a»bove  all,  I  am  able  to  give  a  posi- 
tive answer  to  those  who  inquire:  "Have  you 
studied    efficiency?'' 

Promotes  Business   Qualities. 

February  1,  1916. 
Personally  it  is  as  a  matter  of  promoting 
business  qualities  that  I  am  your  pupil,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  what  I  have  already  gained 
by  the  proper  marshalling  of  forces  has  satis- 
fied me  that  the  fee  paid  is  the  best-spent 
money  of  my  life.  The  only  regret  I  have  is  that 
I  was  not  a  pupil  ten  years  ago.  However,  your 
System  here  reminds  me  not  to  worry  over  the 
pa«t,  but  to   look   hopefully    to   the   future. 

How  to  Study,  Work,  and  Play. 

April  16,  1917. 
This  wonderful  Course  of  training  has  taught 
me  what  a  proper  Course  of  training  can  do. 
It  has  taught  me  how  to  study,  how  to  work, 
how  to  enjoy  myself.  In  short,  it  has  shown 
me  what  a  person's  life  might  be.  My  natural 
memory  has  improved  in  measures  that  have 
astonished  me. 


Four  Months  at  Callipoli. 

A  New  South  Wales  journalist  on  his  return 
from  the  front — we  have  many  correspondents 
there— wrote  us  in  the  following  terms: — "I  took 
books  4  to  12  away  with  me,  and  they  went 
through  four  months  of  the  Gallipoli  Campaign, 
and  were  often  the  only  reading  matter  I  bad. 
1  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Course,  and 
have  recommended  it  to  quite  a  number  of  my 
young  friends.  I  realise  and  appreciate  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  a  natural  system 
of  mind  and  memory  training,  such  as  the  Pel- 
man  System,  gives  to  the  ambitious  man  or 
woman." 

Senior  Position  Obtained. 

November  26,  1916. 
I  have  to  thank  your  System  for  obtaining 
me  first  of  all  a  senior  position,  which  I  did  not 
expect,  as  several  others  had  claim  to  longer 
service  and  more  responsibility.  Shortly  after- 
wards I  had  an  offer  made  by  a  firm  of  ac- 
countants, which  I  accepted.  .  .  .  The  train- 
ing I  have  already  received  at  your  hands  will 
continue  to  assist  me.  I  must  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  courtesy  and  attention  shown 
me  during  my  course.  I  shall  certainly  con- 
tinue to  recommend  the  Pelman  System  at 
every  opportunity. 

Every  Man. 

June  20,  1917. 
I  should  like  to  sell   the  System  to  every   man 
in    the    Commonwealth    who    has    a    ha'p'orth    of 
life    in   him.    I    can   never    cease    to    be    grateful 
for  what  it  has  done  for  me. 


Write   now   to  the  Secretary,   the    Pelman   School  of  Mind  and  Memory,  23  Gloucester 
House,    396    Flinders   Lane,    Melbourne. 


TAUGHT   BY    POST. 

The  Pelman  System  is  taught 
by  post  in  12  interesting  les- 
sons. It  takes  from  10  to  12 
weeks  to  complete  the  course, 
benefits  begin  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to  the 
Secretary,  Pelman  School. 
23  Gloucester  House,  396 
Flinders     Lane,     Melbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST    TO-DAY. 

To   the  Secretary,   PELMAN    SCHOOL   OP   MIND    AND   MEMORY, 

23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 
Please  send  your  free  book  "  MIND  AND  MEMORY  TRAINING." 

Name M 

Address 
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SEE  THE 
WINDOWS 


SIUUEJ^TOWN 


SEE  THE 
WINDOWS 


B  59. 


THE   FAMOUS 


PHILIPS  72 -WATT  LAMP 


FOR   SHOP 

AND 

PUBLIC 

USE 


The  Philips  Half-Watt 
Lamp  is  remarkable 
for  plain  construction — 
the  changing  of  the 
carbons  and  the  un- 
avoidable cleaning  of 
the  glass  bulbs  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

SEND  FOR  FULL 
PARTICULARS 


CONSUMES 

VERY 

LITTLE 

CURRENT 


Gives  a  brilliant  white 
light  of  unequalled 
strength,  specially  suit- 
able for  lighting  streets, 
stores  and  factories, 
and  all  places  where 
efficient  illumination  is 
required. 

VIBRATION  AND 
SHOCK  PROOF 


PHILIPS    DRAWN 
WIRE    LAMPS 

As    Strong    as    Iron 

The  Philips  Drawn  Wire  Electric  Lamp 
is  most  suitable  for  general  household 
and  office  use,  and  can  be  relied  on  to 
render  good   service. 

Economical Lasting 


Protect   Your    Eyes 

and    get    the 

EMERALITE 

Adjustable  Lamp 

The  rich  green  glass  shade  reflects  the 
light  just  where  you  want  it.  Protects 
the  eyes  from  glare  and  strain.  Any 
standard  bulb  may  be  used. 

SEE    OUR    WINDOWS 


21-23    ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
(Opposite  Craig,  Williamson's). 


279  George  Street, 
SYDNEY. 

131    William   Street, 
PERTH. 

Gilbert  Buildings, 

Gilbert   Place, 

ADELAIDE. 

Harrison   Bros.  &  Co., 

LAUNCESTON. 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


Where's  the  Money 
Coming  From? 

THE  children — the  house — the  butcher — and  the  gas  company — all  need  more,  and 
more,  and  more  money.  You  can't  do  any  more  work — and  you  can't  do  any  different 
work.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  That's  your  problem. 
Your  answer  is  here.  You  can  get  more  money — for  less  work.  When  a  corporation 
wants  to  make  more  money  without  increasing  its  plant  it  calls  in  a  great  Efficiency 
Engineer — like  Harrington  Emerson.  Now — you  can  do  the  same  for  yourself;  for  Har- 
rington Emerson  has  applied  the  principles  which  he  has  already  given  to  200  companies 
to  you.  as  an  individual  in  the 

Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 

24   Lessons — With   Charts — Records — Diagrams — Condensed — Clear — 

The  Efficiency  Movement  has  swept  the  world  because  it  has  brought  to  men  who  saw 
no  way  out  a  new  light  to  success.  Other  nations  have  profited — other  nations  make  the 
most  of  their  time  and  their  talents;  but  we  in  this  country — with  our  abounding  wealth, 
have  been  prodigal  with  natural  resources,  with  mental  resources,  with  time.  Now  we  must 
stop  and  reorganise. 

And,  above  all,  it  it  is  the  individual  who  must  reorganise  himself,  because  it  is  he  who 
is  the  basis  of  the  trouble.  Let  the  Emerson  Course  teach  you  to  conserve  your  brains,  your 
time — for  th«j*e  are  your  capital — just  as  monev  and  machinery  are  the  capital  of  a  factory. 
Learn  to  invest  them  right.  There's  more  coming  to  you  out  of  life — Get  it  Get  the  money 
and  rest  and  success  you  ought  to  have.  You  won't  work  longer — you'll  work  less.  You 
are  full  of  unused  energy.  Consider  country  people  and  city  people.  The  rapidity  of  the 
city  man's  life  bewilders  the  country  man.  A  day  in  town  is  a  terror.  But  give  him  a  year 
in  the  city  and  he'll  keep  the  pace  as  well  as  anyone.  He  will  get  ten  times  as  much  out 
of  himself — and  he  won't  be  working  any  harder.  That's  what  Efficiency  will  do  for  you 
who  are  already  in  the  city.  Jt  will  attune  you  to  a  >•""*-  gait — a  new  zest  and  snap- 
things  will  leap  along  where  now     hey  crawl. 


This  BooK— FRE£ 

14  Chapters — In  Colours — Illustrated. 

Send  for  this  book      It  contains  the  answer  to  the 
ever-present  question  of  "Where  is  the  Money  Com- 
ing  From?"      It    tolls   you    just    what    Efficiency 
is— what   it   has   dene    for   others — what   it  can 
do  for  you.     Rome  of  the  Chapters: 
What  is  Efficiency?    For  w^onx  is  Effici- 
ency.   How  you  are  taught  Efficiency.    Are 
you   ear-minded    or   eye-m  nded?      Find    cut 
what  you  are  actually  doing*  with  your  time. 
Most  failures  are  due  to  guess  work.     You  use 
only  half  your  power.     To  what  do  some  men  owe 
their  success?     Health  culture.     Personal  finances. 
Mr.  Emerson's  message  to  you.  > 

Efficiency   is  an  express   road   to  success.      The  ordinary 
way  of  doinsr  is  like  a  local — stopping-  at  way   stations  of 
mistakes  and  ignorance.     Take  the  express  and  go  straight 
to  success. 
The  Institute  of  Efficiency   (Australasian   Branch), 
100  Flinders  St.,  Melb.    7  Moore  St.,  Sydney. 


Stead's 


Institute 

Efflc  ency, 

Tlinders 

St.,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me 
free    and   without 
any  obligation  your 
iiook.    "  Where's 
the     Money     Com.ng 
From,"  and   full   par- 
ticulars of  your  Home 
Study     Course    in     Effi- 
ciency. 


Name 


VI. 


STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


September  1,  ieif. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  Review, 

Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1 3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  13s.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order  15  s.   elsewhere.) 

Name 

Full  Address 

Note.— STEAD'S   REVIEW   appears  every 
fortnight. 


ARE    YOU 

DEAF 


? 


WILSON'S  EAR  DRTJMS  relieve  and  cure  Deaf- 
ness from  any  cause,  Earache,  Buzzing  Noises, 
Running  Ears,  Broken  Ear-drums,  and  other  ear 
troubles  (even  after  specialists  have  given  up  the 

C£tS6S) . 

Safe  to  wear,  comfortable,  invisible.     They  con- 
centrate sound  waves  to  one  point  upon  natural 
drum.     Take   the   place   of   natural    drums    when 
partly  destroyed,  relaxed,  or  thickened. 
Price  £1  Is.,  complete. 
Order  by  post,  or  write  for  free  booklet, 

STAR   NOVELTY   CO., 

Room  11,  49  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne 
(Box   466  G-.P.O.). 


Conscription  in  New  Zealand 


3d. 


With  Introduction  by  Henry  Stead 

3*d.  Post  Free  from  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
Clyde  House,  Melbourne 


HILDYARD     PATENT    STEEL- 
WHEELED    WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.    Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wuou. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  any  Width. 

Wheels  any  height.    Prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue   to-day, 

HILDYARD     WAGON     WORKS 

KENSINQTON,  MELBOURNE. 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  ? 

If  so,  what  are  you  wearing  for  it?  Is  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  steel  spring  trusses, 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer  ?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trivance any  longer. 

Yon,  no  doubt,  have  long  been  wishing  to  obtain  an  appliance  that  would  be  not  only  comfortable  to  wear,  but  one 
wbicb  would  also  bold  your  rupture  under  all  conditions.  If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  This  appliance  is  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  best  apparatus  for  rupture  which  has  yet  been  invented.  It  does  away  altogether  with  those  cumbersome 
steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  which  exerts  a  gentle,  yet  firm  and  uniform  pressure,  always  on  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  WE 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 
with  every  appliance  sent  out.     If   it  should   not   prove   satisfactory,    you    are  not  asked  to  keep  it.     The  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

We  guarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  use.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  posted  free 
anywhere.    We  make  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,   Mercantile  Buildings,  349a  Collins  Street,   Melbourne,   Victoria. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


September  1,  1917. 
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CAN 
YOU 


DRAW? 


Have  you  a  liking  for  drawing— for  sketching  people  and  things  and  putting 
your  thoughts  upon  paper?  Would  you  like  to  turn  your  talent  for 
drawing  into  money?  It  is  a  fascinating  and  immensely  profitable  hobby 
to  be  able  to  sketch  quickly  and  easily  the  people  you  see  about  you,  pretty 
scenery,  trees  and  old  houses.  Did  you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable profession  is  open  before  anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing?  Black 
and  White  Artists  make  big  incomes,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  and  is  exceptionally  well  paid.  Many  artists  engaged  in  this 
work  in  Australia  make  from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year  drawing  for  papers  and 
advertisers.  Huge  prices  are  paid  for  cartoons,  illustrations  and  posters. 
Editors,  publishers,  and  advertisers  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  and 
bright  black  and  white  sketches,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
them.  The  profession  is  full  of  opportunities  for  anyone  who  has  a  liking 
for  sketching  and  who  is  properly  trained. 


There  is  no  need  for  you  to  leave  your  home  to  study  this 
delightful  and  absorbingly  interesting  art.  You  can  study 
anywhere  under  our  up-to-date  system  of  correspondence 
instruction,  with  which  you  have  the  help  and  guidance  of  a 
front  rank  artist  If  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
for  drawing  so  that  you  can  make  money 


Copy  this  Sketch 


and  send  it  to  us  for 


Free  Criticism 


This  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever;  it  will  merely 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  you  whether  you  have 
a  talent  for  this  class  of  work. 

When  your  sketch  has  been  criticised  by  our  artist,  we  will 
return  it  to  you  together  with  our  deeply  interesting  illus- 
trated literature  dealing  with  black  and  white  drawing, 
which  tells  how  various  kinds  of  drawings  are  done,  what 
prices  are  paid  for  drawings,  the  opportunities  that  are  open 
to  you.  as  well  as  giving  you  some  splendid  examples  of 
modern  black  and  white  sketches. 


We  teach  you  to  draw  and  help 
you  to  sell  your  sketches 

When  returning  your  sketch  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars  of  how  we  can  teach 
you  Money  Making  Art,  no  matter  where 
vou  live.  We  will  show  vou  exactly  what 
our  system  of  careful  individual  corres- 
pondence instruction  has  done  for  others 
and  what  it  vvill  do  for  vou.  Not  only  do 
we  develop  your  talent  for  sketching  in  a 
modern,  practical  manner,  but  we  also 
give  you  valuable  assistance  in  selling 
your  drawings,  and  show  you  how  and 
where  to  dispose  of  every  kind  of  sketch 
you  execute  to  the  best  advantage. 


rprr  illustrated 

II LL   BOOKLET  . . . 


Copy  the  sketch  reproduced  above  and  let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  We  will 
also  send  you  free  of  charge  our  illustrated 
booklet,  "  Sketching  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,"  a  unique  production  of  ines- 
timable value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.  Kindly  enclose  3d.  in  stamps 
\o  cover  cost  of  postage,  etc. 


I  THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING  | 

|     111  EXCHANGE  CORNER,  63  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W^ 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 
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"We  look  eagerly  for  the  mails  which  brings  STEAD'S  to  us.  It  tells  us  more  about 
the  real  state  of  the  war  than  any  other  publication  we  get  from  England  or  locally.  But 
the  best  section  of  all  is  the  Catechism.  Our  copy  circulates  throughout  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. Why  do  you  not  print  the  questions  and  answers  in  a  separate  book?"—  Extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  subscriber  in  the  Orange  Free  Slat  . 

"  Your  magazine,  although  it  gets  to  me  over  a  month  after  it  ie  published  in  Aus- 
tralia, is  yet  always  full  of  interest.  I  am  amazed  at  the  amount  of  information  you  give 
in  the  Catechism  section.  You  ought  to  compile  an  index  so  that  one  could  turn  up  what 
one  wanted  in  the  ba<ck  numbers." — From  a  subscriber  in  England. 

"I  keep  your  invaluable  magazine  on  file  for  reference,  and  find  your  Catechism  of  the 
greatest  use.  But,  it  is  difficult  to  find  quickly  what  one  knows  has  appeared  in  your  pages. 
It  would  be  of  great  use  if  you  could  republish  the  answers  well  indexed." — From  a  reader 
in  the  Northern  Territory. 


gTEAD'g 

WAR 

FACTS 


300    Pages    Crammed   with    Information 
about    Everything    Concerning    the    War 

5/- 

T»    STEAD'S    REVIEW    Readers    Only 

No  less  than  1400  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  the  Catechism 
of  the  War  pages  in  "  Stead's."  Many  readers  have  urged  that  these  should  be 
reprinted,  so  that  the  mass  of  valuable  information  in  them  could  be  available  for 
easy  reference.  This  is  now  being  done.  The  answers  have  been  all  carefully 
revised  and,  where  necessary,  rearranged  and  added  to.  A  most  comprehensive 
index  has  been  compiled,  which  makes  it  possible  to  immediately  turn  up  the 
paragraph  containing  the  information  required. 

The  preparation  and  production  of  such  a  book  is  exceedingly  costly,  and 
the  price,  if  it  were  published  in  the  ordinary  way,  could  not  be  fixed  at  less 
than  7/6.     But  it  will  be  supplied  through  the  post  only,  not  at  7/6,  but  at  5/-. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  copy  can  be  obtained  is  by  using  the  coupon  below. 
Fill  it  in  at  once,  and  post  it  to  this  office,  as  only  a  limited  number  of  the  books 
are  being  printed.     They  will  be  ready  shortly. 


To  the  Manager,  STEAD'S. 

182  Collins  Street.  Melbourne. 

Please   send   me,   when   ready    copy   of   STEA 
WAK  PAOlS,   for  which   1  enclose  5/-. 


CLOTH    COVERS. 

300  PAGES. 

INDEX.  MAPS. 

TABLE   OF    IMPORTANT 


WAR   DATES. 
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STEADS    REVIEW. 


Stop  Eating  Foods 
That  Poison ! 


Why  Wrong  Eating  is   Responsible  for   More  Sickness 
than    Any    Other    Cause. 

How    Right    Eating    Removes    the    Cause   of    Sickness. 

By    Arthur    True    Buswell,    M.D. 


Not  long  a-go  I  had  a  talk  with 
Eugene  Christian,  the  noted  food 
scientist,  and  he  told  me  of 
some  of  his  experiences  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  through 
food.  Incid   ntally        Eugene 

Christian  has  personally  treated 
over  23,000  people  for  almost 
every  non-organic  ailment 
known  with  almost  unvaried 
success.  An  enviable  record 
when  one  considers  that  people 
nearly  always  go  to  him  after 
every  other  known  method  has 
failed. 


Eugene   Chrittian 


written  a  little  course  of  lessons  which  tells  you 
exactly  what  to  eat  for  health,  strength  and 
efficiency.  This  course  is  now  available  from  The 
Corrective  Eating  Society  of  Australia. 

These  lessons — there  are  24  of  them— contain 
actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner, 
curative  as  well  as  corrective,  covering  every  con- 
dition of  health  and  sickness  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  and  for  all  occupations,  climates  and  sea- 
sons, including  special  summer  menus  which 
enable  you  to  withstand  the  heat  and  retain 
winter's  rigour. 

Reasons  are  given  for  every  recommendation 
based  upon  actual  results  secured  in  the  authors 
many  years  of  practice,  although  technical  terms 
have  been  avoided.  Every  point  is  explained  so 
clearly  that  there  can  be  no  possible  misunder- 
standing. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as  though 
you  were  in  personal  contact  with  the  great  food 
specialist,  because  every  possible  point  is  so 
thoroughly  covered  that  you  can  scarcely  think 
of  a  Question  which  isnrt  answered.  You  can 
start  eating  the  very  things  that  will  produce 
the  increased  physical  and  mental  energy  you 
are  seeking  the  day  you  receive  the  lessons,  and 
you  will  find  that  you  secure  results  with  the 
first  meal. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24  Little 
Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating,  simply  write  The 
Corrective  Eating  Society.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enclose  any  money  with  your  request.  Merely  ask 
them  to  send  the  lessons  on  five  days'  trial,  with 
the  understanding  that  you  will  either  return 
them  within  that  time  or  remit  21s.,  the  small  fee 
asked. 


One  cas?  which  interested  me 
sreatly  was  that  of  a  young 
business  man  whose  efficiency  had  been  practic- 
ally wrecked  through  stomach  acidity,  fermenta- 
tion, and  constipation  resulting  in  physical  slug- 
gishness, which  was  naturally  reflected  in  his 
ability  to  use  his  mind.  He  was  twenty  pounds 
underweight  when  he  first  went  to  s^e  Christian, 
and  was  so  nervous  he  couldn't  sleep.  Stomach 
and  intestinal  gases  were  so  »?vere  that  they 
caused  irregular  heart  action  and  often  fits  of 
great  mental  depression.  As  Christian  describes 
it,  he  was  not  50  per  cent,  efficient,  either  men- 
tally or  physically.  Yet  in  a' few  days,  by  fol- 
lowing Christian's  suggestions  as  to  food,  his 
•constipation  had  completely  gone,  although  he 
had  formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  large 
daily  doses  of  a  strong  cathartic.  In  five  weks 
every  abnormal  symptom  had  disappeared — his 
weight  having  increased  six  pounds.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  acquired  a  store  of  physical  and 
mental  energy  so  great  in  comparison  with  hi9 
former  s^lf  as  to  almost  belie  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  same  man. 

Another  instance  of  what  proper  food  combina- 
tions can  do  was  that  of  a  man  one  hundred 
(pounds  overweight,  whose  only  other  discomfort  was 
rheumatism.  This  man's  greatest  p.easure  in  life 
was  eating.  Though  convinced  oi  the  necessity, 
he  hesitated  for  months  to  go  un(\?r  treatment, 
believing  he  would  be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  m^mmmmm^mmma^^mmmm^^^^^^mm^^^mm^^^mmmmm 
of  the  table.     He  finally,  however,  decided  to  try 

it  out.      Not   only    did   li3  begin   losing   weight   at  CORRECTIVE     F  ATI  NP     QflClETY 

once,    quickly    regaining    his    normal    figure,     all  unn  "MYC     cmiiimu    auuiciT, 

signs  of  rheumatism    disappearing,  but   he  found       100  Flinders  St.,  Melbourne;  7  Moore  St.,  Sydney, 
the  new  diet  far  more  delicious  to  the  tast?  and  24   Currie  Street     Adelaide 

afforded  a  much  keener  quality  of  enjoyment  than  '  " 

his  old  method  of  eating,   and   wrote  Christian   a  You  mav  sen"  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective 

letter  to  that  effect.  Eating  in  24  Lessons.     I  will  either  remail  them 

These  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  right   eating       £  you  within  flve  days  after  receipt  or  send  you 
I  have  simply  chosen  at  random   from   perhaps  a       ^l8- 

dozen    Eugene    Christian    told    me    of.    every    one       Name 

of  which  was  fully  as  interesting,  and  they  ap- 
plied to  as  many  different  ailments.  Surely  this 
man  Christian  is  doing  a  great  work.  Address „ 

There   have    been    so    many    inquiries    from    all 

parts  of  the  world  from  people  seeking  the  benefit  

of    Eugene    Christian's    advice,    and    whose    cases  Please   use  this    form   or    a    postcard,   mentioning 
he   is   unable   to  handle   personally,    that    he   ha- 1  Stead's.   1917. 


Please  clip  out  and  mail  the  following  form 
instead  of  writing  a  letter,  as  this  is  a  copy 
of  the  official  blank  adopted  by  the  Society, 
and  will  be  honoured  at  once. 
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CCOUNTANCY   GUIDE. 

Send   for   this   free   book    Now.     Ex- 
plains  everything  regarding   Accoun- 
tancy    qualification— the    advantages, 
cost,     examinations     necessary,     time 
required,    and    facts    and    figures    of 
vital  importance  to  every   office  man 
and      clerical     division     man.     either 
State   or    Federal.     The   M  Guide "    i& 
free   to   all  inquirers.     Write  or  call 
to-day— Now.     It   costs   you   nothing, 
and   may   make  a  tremendous   differ- 
ence to  your  career. 
The  "  Guide  "  will  convince  you  that 
pavs  to  qualify."   Get  a  copy  Now— To-day 
HEMINGWAY    and    ROBERTSON,    Col 
lins  House,  Colling  St.,  Melbourne,   Profes 
sional  Coaches. 
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N.Z.  readers  write  to  Union  Buildings,  Auckland. 
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A  KODAK 


is  a  n 


Such  complete  and  valuable  records 
can  be  made  with  a  Kodak  that  it  has 
been  found  a  necessity  to  manufac- 
turers, men  on  the  land,  contractors, 
soldiers,  those  desirous  of  keeping  a 
history  of  the  home,  and  all  who  wish 
to  mail  pictures  of  home  to  their 
soldier  friends. 

The  No.  3a  Folding  Autographic  Kodak  is  excellent 
for  postcard  pictures — 5h  x  3£  in. — and  is  both  easy 
to  handle  and  thoroughly  efficient.     Price,  £5  10s. 

Ask  for  the  latest  Kodak  catalogue. 

Of  all  Kodak  dealers,  and 


KODAK  (Australasia)  LTD. 

Incorporating  Baker  &  Rome  Propy.  Ltd. 


"  The  Block,"  284  Collins  St.,  Melbourne.  379  George 
St.,  Sydney.  And  at  Brisbane,  Valley,  Adelaide,  Hobart, 
Toowoomba,    Townsville,    Rockhampton,    Broken   Hill ; 

Wellington  (N.Z.).  Auckland   (N.Z.),  Dunedb  (NX). 


STOP  FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget!  I  can 
make  your  mind  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facts,  figures,  names,  fa-ces,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,  train,  or  on  board  ship. 


The  Linnean  Memory  System 


i 

is    taught    by    post.      Fill    in    coupon,    and    get  ^    WAW^*^ 
full    particulars,    with    detailed    proofs  of   suc- 

DON'T  FORGET  !     DO  IT  NOW  ! 

Rev.    W.    H.   Beck,   Nelson.   N.Z. :    "  Your   sys- 
tem   is    easy,    simple,    complete,    avd    reliable.  Vf/J fW'  SB  EMM  WL\            SBIflEBF      \ 
The    ease     and     rapidity     with     which     dates.  l/lJtffi/Imm  mwi  mm             llfiflflk    /     / 
names,    incidents,    etc.,    can    be    memorised    is  \  /M/frmrMmw  E.                           Wb* 
astonishing,    and    these,     when     wanted,    come  \f/''"  fRJMi  Jj^y  MwlMllnffflm  ffffnlw^A- 
to  me   with   the   utmost  certainty."  1   ."  '    wI//wJK  nj    jiuW 

Mr.   R.    Pbakce,    Student,    Tefowri,    S.A. :    "  It  '  W/f/u/!M ^ywWW'///  Mill  \\!lft^      ; 

makes    all    branches    of    study    very    easy    and  **''*' J '                      «U-\\\\\» 

pleasant.     The   almanac   for   any    year  can   be       -'     '  "" 

learnt   in   two    minutes.     I    can    learn   history,  ■ 

geography,    foreign    languages,     ledger    folios,  To    R.    BROWN,    211    Swanston    Street,    Melb. 

etc.,  m  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the  p, p  Rp        d  ^               t?t?t?t?    w^v     •«  m*™^ 

application  of  your  system."  Training^                          FREE   Booi,       Memory 

•   Mr.    Jas.    TJre.    Teacher,    Prahran.    Victoria.  Name 

writes :   "  Your  system  for  examinations  makes  

a.  perfect   certainty   of  remembering   anything  Address 

required." 
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Your  Spring  Suit 


We  took  the  precaution  of  buying  heavily  of  old  stocks 
when  the  first  indication  of  dyeing  and  weaving  difficulties 
loomed  ahead,  and  although  the  designs  of  all  the  cloths 
may  not  be  up  to  the  last  minute  in  fashion,  you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  quality  is  the  same  as  that 
procurable  before  manufacturing  difficulties  became  so  acute. 

You  will,  therefore,  find  no  tailoring  department  in  the 
city  so  well  stocked  with  reliable  suitings  as  the  "  MUTUAL,'* 
and  what  is  more,  the  prices  have  not  been  increased. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  once  present  stock  is  ex- 
hausted, these  qualities  cannot  be  repeated.      Verb.  sap. 

In  our  Navy  Rough  and  Twill  Serges,  the  value  is  really 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  Then  we  hold  exceptionally  fine 
ranges  of  Grey  Tweeds  and  Flannel  Suitings,  in  neat  and 
quiet  designs. 

SPRING  SUITING  PRICES 


Grey  Tweed  Suitings 

£4  15     0     to     £7     7    0 

Flannel  Suitings    ... 

£4  15     0     to     £7     7     0 

Blue  Serge  Suitings 

....     £5  10     0     to     £7     7     0 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  general  cut,  fit  and  finish 
exhibited  throughout  every  garment  entrusted  to  our  care. 
Mr.  Holt's  long  experience  as  to  the  needs  of  a  discriminat- 
ing clientele,  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  cutters,  and  his 
all-round  satisfaction-giving  qualities  are  highly  appreciated 
by  our  men  friends. 

COME  IN  and  have  a  chat  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment regarding  your  needs — you'll  find  him  very  willing  to 
help  you. 

The   MUTUAL 

Where  everything  Opp.   FLINDERS    ST.    STATION, 


is  the  best 
by  actual  test. 


MELBOURNE. 


Thank  you  ior  .mentioning  Stead's  Review   when  writing   to  advertisers. 
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August  25,   1917. 

The  Pope's  Peace  Note. 

The  event  of  the  last  fortnight  has  been 
the  Pope's  Peace  proposal.  An  almost 
tragic  example  of  the  methods  of  those  who 
supply  us  with  news  from  Europe  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  despite  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  this  move  of  the  Vicar 
of  Christendom,  the  full  text  of  his  com- 
munication has  never  been  cabled  out  here ! 
We  can  get  details  of  the  exploits  of  in- 
dividual soldiers  in  the  field,  can  be  kept 
informed  concerning  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Holman  with  his  fencing  lessons,  but  when 
something  really  vital  comes  along  it  is  not 
sent  us.  We  have  to  rest  contented  with  a 
brief  summary,  and  must  build  up  the  whole 
Note  as  best  we  may  from  the  comments 
made  thereon  by  political  leaders  and  the 
press.  That  is  not  as  it  should  be.  It  is  a 
lamentable  commentary  on  the  failure  to 
differentiate  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials which  has  so  clouded  the  real  situa- 
tion in  Europe  for  us  here  ever  since  the 
war  began.  Not  knowing  the  full  text  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discuss  the  Papal 
Note  understandingly,  but  there  are  certain 
comments  which  suggest  themselves  merely 
because  such  a  Note  was  sent  to  all  the  com- 
batant powers. 


Not   German   Inspired. 

It  has  become  our  habit  to  regard  all 
Peace  suggestions  as  German  inspired,  so 
that  it  was  certain  the  first  comment  on  the 
Pope's  communication  would  be  that  it  was 
dictated  by  Berlin  and  Vienna,  that  though 
the  Vatican  sent  it  out  the  Note  was  really 
prepared  in  the  Wilhemstrasse.  Such  com- 
ment was  to  be  expected,  but  there  is,  of 
course,  no  more  reason  to  accept  this  as- 
sumption than  there  was  to  believe  the  as- 
sertions made  last  winter  that  President  Wil- 
son had  been  influenced  by  Germany  when 
he  sent  out  his  famous  suggestion  to  the 
belligerents  to  declare  what  their  war  aims 
were.  Look  back  to  the  newspaper  files  of 
last  December,  and  you  will  find  the  Pre- 
sident's Note  referred  to  with  impatient  an- 
noyance, accompanied  by  sinister  sugges- 
tions that  he  had  been  induced  to  prepare 
it  by  that  most  wicked  of  all  diplomatists, 
Count  Bernsdorff  !  No  one  wow  imagines 
that  the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  Pre- 
sident's action,  and  the  time  is  near  when  it 
will  be  generally  recognised  that  in  penning 
his  Peace  Note  to  the  Powers,  the  Pope 
was  animated  solely  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
end  the  frightful  struggle  as  early  as  pos- 
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sible,  was  not  acting  merely  as  a  mouthpiece 
for  the  Central  Empires. 

President  Wilson's  Attitude. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Pontiff 
has  endeavoured  to  bring  about  peace.  He 
has  addressed  the  Governments  of  the  fight- 
ing nations  before  on  the  subject,  but  such 
communications  have  been  in  general  terms, 
and  the  Pope  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  putting  forward 
more  definite  proposals  which  might  become 
the  basis  for  a  permanent  peace.  He  does 
not  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  to 
guide  the  Peace  Conference,  but  he  en- 
deavours to  clear  the  wray  by  getting  the 
belligerents  to  agree  to  certain  definite  things 
before  they  meet.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Pope's  communication  will  be  very  seriously 
considered  by  the  Allies  and  the  Central 
Powers,  and  the  United  States,  at  any  rate, 
cannot  possibly  turn  down  this  latest  peace 
proposal  without  giving  very  sound  reasons 
indeed  for  so  doing.  The  Allies  can,  of 
course,  refuse  to  accept  its  suggestions  on 
the  same  ground  that  they  refused  to  con- 
sider the  first  German  peace  proposal,  or  to 
agree  to  the  one  made  immediately  after  by 
President  Wilson,  but  the  President,  with 
his  own  declarations  before  him,  must  either 
renounce  his  old  attitude,  and  declare  that 
the  United  States  being  now  a  belligerent, 
he  is  obliged  to  look  at  the  matter  from  an 
entirely  different  point  of  view,  or  he  will 
have  to  be  consistent  and  reply  to  the  effect 
that  if  Germany  will  declare  her  war  aims 
more  specifically,  he  would  be  willing  to 
open  negotiations.  If  the  President  took 
this  line,  the  Allies  would  in  all  probability 
conform  to  his  view,  therefore,  we  may  as- 
sume that  before  any  official  reply  of  any  sort 
is  sent,  there  will  be  lengthy  exchanges  of 
views  between  Washington  and  the  Allied 
Governments.  As  the  most  vital  thing  of 
all  is  the  attitude  the  President  will  take 
up  towards  the  Pope's  Note  it  is  well  to 
look  back  over  his  official  utterances  con- 
cerning peace,  for  from  them  we  should  be 
able  to  gather  the  influences  likely  to  move 
him  in  this  matter.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, I  must  try  and  clear  the  ground  of 
some  of  the  misapprehensions  which  rise 
most  commonly  in  the  mind  of  the  man  in 
the  street  concerning  all  suggestions  .of 
peace,  and  especially  concerning  proposals 
which  emanate  from  the  Vatican. 

Most  Catholics  With  Allies. 

For  some  extraordinary  reason  it  is  pretty 
generally  assumed  that  the  Pope,  as. head 
of    the   Roman    Catholic  Church,    must  be 


more  favourably  inclined  towards  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  than  towards  the  Allies  be- 
cause, in  the  main,  the  former  are  Catholic 
whilst  the  latter  are  Protestant.  That  is,  of 
course,  an  utterly  wrong-headed  idea,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  quite  widely  held.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  more  Roman 
Catholic  soldiers  fighting  under  the  banners 
of  the  Allies  than  there  are  under  those  of 
our  enemies.  Further,  there  are  more 
Catholics  in  the  field  on  the  Allied  side  than 
there  are  Protestants,  and  as  many  Pro- 
testants fighting  amongst  our  enemies  as 
Catholics.  The  Pope,  when  he  appeals  to 
the  Allies,  speaks  to  four  countries  wholly 
Roman  Catholic — France,  Italy,  Belgium 
and  Portugal — and  to  two  where  Roman 
Catholics  form  a  large  and  influential  sec- 
tion of  the  community — Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  just  as  well  to  re- 
member this.  Then  there  is  another  very 
general  assumption.  We  are  so  absolutely 
certain  that  we  are  wrinning  the  war  that  we 
imagine  the  Germans  must  be  just  as  con- 
vinced that  they  are  losing  it,  and  that  this 
conviction  is  at  the  root  of  their  desire  to 
bring  about  peace,  is  the  force  which  com- 
pels them  by  ways  devious  as  well-  as  direct 
to  keep  putting  forward  peace  suggestions. 
The  present  state  of  the  war  map,  the  dis- 
organisation of  Russia,  and  the  result  of 
the  submarine  campaign  appear  to  have  so 
blinded  the  enemy  that  they  fail  to  realise 
as  do  we  that  it  is  the  Entente  after  all 
that  is  winning  the  war.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Germany  is  anxious  to  have 
peace,  but  there  is  no  real  ground  for  assum- 
ing that  things  are  so  bad  with  her  that 
her  suggestions  in  this  direction  are  dictated 
by  a  despairing  certainty  that  in  the  end 
if  the  war  continues  she  must  be  utterly 
crushed. 

What  Curzon  Said  Last  Time. 

We  are  assured  that  the  enemy 
peoples  are  in  dire  straits,  that  they  lack 
food,  the  wherewithal  to  make  guns  and 
munitions,  that  their  early  defeat  in  the 
field  is  inevitable.  Whenever  I  hear 
such  arguments  advanced  as  a  reason 
for  our  refusing  to  consider  peace,  or 
suggested  as  being  the  cause  for  enemy  peace 
moves,  ^  I  turn  back  to  previous  occa- 
sions in  order  to  refresh  my  memory 
concerning  what  was  said  on  these  matters 
then.  I  find  that  immediately  after  the 
German  peace  overture  last  December  Lord 
Curzon  spoke  on  the  matter  in  the  House 
of  Lords  (December  19th).  Lord  Curzon 
had  just  become  a  member  of  the  triumvir- 
ate which,   for  the  last  eight  months,   has 
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controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.  In 
Mr.  Asquith's  Government  he  had  held  high 
office,  and  was  a  member  of  the  War  Coun- 
cil. "  Our  answer  to  Germany's  latest 
move,"  he  said,  "  must  be  swift  and  sure," 
and  went  on  to  say  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  should  immediately  copy  Germany 
and  impose  on  themselves,  for  a  few  months, 
the  obligations  which  Germany  had  imposed 
on  herself.  He  then  alluded  to  the 
position  in  Roumania,  and  asserted  that 
Germany's  success  was  by  no  means  so  great 
as  she  was  trying  to  make  it  appear,  and 
west  on :  "  Evidence  is  forthcoming  daily 
of  the  desperate  straits  of  Germany  at  home 
and  in  the  field.  The  position  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  is  not  so  good  as  they  would 
have  the  world  believe.  Our  attitude  should 
not  be  one  of  despondency  or  alarm." 

If  Rejected,  a  Long  War  Ahead. 

That  was  over  eight  months  ago,  but, 
desperate  though  the  straits  of  Germany 
may  have  been  last  December,  the  nation 
has  nevertheless  hung  together,  is  appar- 
ently not  starving,  has  reaped  a  great  har- 
vest in  Roumania,  has  won  back 
southern  Galicia.  The  conclusion  most 
people  must  come  to  is  that  though 
Germany,  like  the  successful  gambler, 
may  wish  to  stop  before  the  luck 
turns,  there  is  as  yet  no  real  indication  that 
she  views  the  future  with  grave  foreboding, 
©r  has  yet  got  into  such  dire  straits  that 
she  would  accept  anything  but  a  peace  nego- 
tiated as  between  equals.  The  Pope's  pro- 
posal suggests  such  a  negotiated  peace.  If 
it  is  rejected  by  the  Allies  we  must  look  for 
a  lengthy  war,  must  await  the  arrival 
of  great  American  forces  and  the  revival  of 
Russia  before  we  can  hope  to  see  the  con- 
ditions we  would  regard  as  a  necessary  pre- 
lude to  any  talk  of  peace  with  the  enemy. 

Based  on  Wilson's  Declarations. 

Studying  the  Pope's  Note  as  best  we  can 
with  the  limited  particulars  available,  we 
are  struck  with  its  similarity  to  the  declara- 
tion President  Wilson  made  to  the  Senate  at 
Washington  on  January  22nd.  Not  only 
does  it  follow  the  President  in  his  main 
contention  that  a  permanent  peace  must  be 
a  "  peace  without  victory,"  but  it  adopts 
the  Russian  formula  of  "  No  annexations, 
no  indemnities."  The  Note  urges  the  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
the  evacuation  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  Monte- 
negro, Roumania,  and  the  occupied  districts 
of  Russia  and  France.  As  far  as  one  can 
gather,   it  also  proposes  restitution  to  Bel- 


gium and  Serbia,  et  alia.  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  Italia  Irridenta  are  presumably  referred 
to  when  the  Pope  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  contending  nations  will  examine  the 
question  of  territorial  claims  in  a  concilia- 
tory manner,  taking  into  consideration  the 
people's  aspiration  as  far  as  possible.  Evi- 
dently a  proposal  on  the  lines  of  the  Rus- 
sian suggestion  that  these  questions  ought  to 
be  settled  by  referendum.  France,  how- 
ever, would  never  agree  to  a  referendum 
settling  the  fate  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  though 
the  Germans  would  probably  have  no  ob- 
jection ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Italians 
would  leave  the  fate  of  the  Trentino  or  the 
Adriatic  coast  lines  to  the  unfettered  choice 
of  the  people  dwelling  there. 

What  Are  Effectual  Guarantees? 

The  Pope  realises  fully  that  urrless  some 
means  be  taken  to  reduce  armaments  there 
is  little  security  for  future  peace.  He, 
therefore,  suggests  disarmament,  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  future  disputes,  and 
the  creation  of  some  sort  of  League  of 
Nations  to  enforce  peace.  The  Allied  atti- 
tude towards  peace  proposals  is  that 
none  of  them  can  possibly  secure  immunity 
from  future  German  aggression — such  im- 
munity can  only  be  won  by  utterly  smashing; 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  dictating  terms 
to  a  prostrate  foe  from  the  enemy  capital. 
This  idea  was,  however,  considerably  modi- 
fied later,  but  we  were  not  to  talk 
peace  until  the  enemy  armies  had  been 
thrust  across  the  Rhine.  To-day  the 
first  condition  for  peace  talk  is  to 
be  the  retirement  of  the  Germans  to  their 
own  frontiers.  But,  although  we  have  to 
some  extent  modified  our  conditions,  and 
will  now  agree  to  talk  peace  if  the  enemy 
evacuate  or  are  driven  out  of  the  Allied 
territory  they  now  hold,  no  Entente  states- 
man has  yet  attempted  to  give  any  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  "  effective  guarantees  " 
without  which  no  peace  will  be  concluded. 
The  other  things,  "complete  restitution, 
full  reparation,"  have  been  more  or  less 
definitely  defined,  but  hitherto  no  details  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  "effective  guarantees  " 
have  been  forthcoming.  Though  there  has 
been  no  official  definition  there  have  been 
plenty  of  suggestions  as  to  what  is  meant, 
and  in  devising  the  most  effective  of 
guarantees  our  amateur  statesmen  have 
greatly  exercised  themselves.  This  term 
is  said  to  cover  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  German  fleet,  the  disbanding 
of  the  army,  the  disappearance  of  Krupps, 
the   payment  of   a   gigantic  indemnity,    the 
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permanent  occupation  of  the  principal  Ger- 
man towns  by  Allied  soldiers,  the  control  of 
the  enemy  customs,  and  the  creation  of  new 
frontiers  drawn  with  the  object  of  making 
them  easily  vulnerable  from  without,  but 
unforceable  from  the  German  side, 
etc.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  how- 
ever, no  ''effectual  guarantees"  can 
possibly  be  imposed  upon  any  nation  by 
others  for  long,  unless  that  nation  is  her- 
self a  party  thereto. 

When  Napoleon  Crushed  Prussia. 

The  most  outstanding  example  of  the  im- 
possibility of  permanently  crushing  a  virile 
people  was  given  by  Napoleon  when,  at  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  endeavoured  to  end 
for  all  time  the  power  of  Prussia.  The  great 
soldier  had  Prussia  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
His  armies  were  in  occupation  of  Berlin 
and  all  the  principal  towns.  His  enemy's 
submission  was  abject.  He  dictated  his 
terms,  and  imposed  his  will  without  any 
interference  from  anyone  else  or  any  pro- 
test from  Prussia.  He  imposed  a  great  in- 
demnity, he  disbanded  the  famous  armies 
created  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  he 
limited  the  standing  army  to  30,000  men. 
He  controlled  the  Customs  houses,  and  his 
soldiers  remained  in  occupation.  That  was 
in  1807.  Yet  it  was  Prussia  which  dealt 
him  his  deathblow  at  Waterloo,  where 
"  Marshal  Forwaerts  "  and  his  Prussians 
made  Wellington's  victory  possible. 
Never  in  modern  times  was  the  subjugation 
of  one  State  by  another  more  complete, 
never  was  a  conqueror  permitted  a  freer 
hand  in  working  his  will  on  the  conquered 
— but  Prussia  was  not  crushed.  The  most 
effectual  of  guarantees  that  she  would  never 
again  be  a  military  power  failed  utterly. 
The  Pope  knows  that  no  "  effectual  guaran- 
tee "  can  keep  Germany  permanently  in  sub- 
jection, President  Wilson  knows  it,  and 
Allied  statesmen  know  it,  too.  Therefore, 
the  Pope  and  President  Wilson  both  ad- 
vocate the  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
of  which  Germany  will  be  one,  whose  busi- 
ness it  will  be  to  compel  the  settlement  of 
disputes  by  arbitration,  compel  it  by  force 
if  need  be. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 

Other  things  suggested  in  the  Pope's 
manifesto  are  the  definite  abandonment  of 
all  idea  of  an  economic  war  after  the  mili- 
tary struggle  is  over,  the  restitution  of  the 
German  Colonies  and  the  Freedom  of  the 
Seas.  Great  Britain  and  some  of  her  Allies 
definitely  committed  themselves  to  an 
economic  war  at  the  Paris  Conference,  but 


signs  are  not  wanting  that  they  have  al- 
ready realised  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
their  threats  into  execution.  Although  when 
she  entered  the  war  Great  Britain  definitely 
declared,  through  her  Prime  Minister,  that 
she  desired  neither  territory  nor  indemnities 
the  capture  of  the  German  colonies  has 
caused  some  alteration  in  that  view,  and  re- 
sponsible statesmen  at  home  have  declared 
that  they  cannot  now  be  given  back,  but 
must  be  kept  within  the  Empire.  Concern- 
ing the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  considerable 
resentment  is  being  shown  at  the  Pope's  re- 
ference, but  it  is  explained  that  he  has  used 
almost  the  same  words  as  did  President  Wil- 
son when  he  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  insist  that  when  peace  was  made  un- 
restricted freedom  of  the  seas  should  be 
given.  We  assert  that  our  domination  of 
the  oceans  of  the  world  secures  perfect  free- 
dom. This  no  one  denies.  The  American 
contention  has  always  been,  however,  that 
when  there  is  a  war  this  freedom  vanishes 
and  whoever  has  the  most  powerful  navy 
takes  control.  It  is  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Seas  in  wartime  that  the  American's, 
through  their  President  have  declared  their 
intention  of  striving. 

In  the  European  Waste  Paper  Basket. 

Whenever  it  is  suggested  that  "  effectual 
guarantees  "  may  take  the  form  of  binding 
treaties  we  are  told  that  a  power  which  so 
flagrantly  "  scrapped  "  the  treaty  guarantee- 
ing Belgium  could  never  be  relied  on  to 
observe  any  other.  That,  no  doubt,  is  true, 
but  it  is,  unfortunately,  equally  true  that 
the  European  wastepaper  basket  is  full  of 
torn-up  treaties.  There  are,  unfortunately, 
plenty  of  instances  in  history  in  which  binding 
treaties  have  been  lightly  scrapped,  when  it 
paid  the  scrapper  to  tear  them  up,  and  other 
signatories  have  stood  idly  by  simply  be- 
cause it  did  not  pay  them  to  insist  on  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  being  kept.  The  most 
outstanding  illustrations  of  this  are  perhaps 
the  famous  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  1856,  which  ended  the 
Crimean  war.  Russia  tore  the  latter  up 
when  she  launched  her  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea — and  Britain's  protest  was  mild.  Aus- 
tria tore  that  of  Berlin  up  when  she  finally 
annexed  Bosnia  —  Herzegovina  and  her 
co-signatories  were  satisfied  with  a 
gentle  expostulation.  Italy  scrapped  it 
when  she  took  Tripoli — but  the  Powers 
who  drew  up  the  document  at  Berlin 
were  dumb.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
instances,  plenty  of  cases  where  big  Powers 
have  attacked  little  ones  at  peace  with  them 
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in  order  to  win  some  definite  advantage. 
Plenty  of  excuses  have  always  been  forth- 
coming, as  in  the  case  of  Germany's  viola- 
tion of  Belgium,  but  the  same  thing  occurs 
again,  and  will  continue  occurring  until 
some  central  policeman  is  created  who 
will  prevent  it.  We  have  to  remember 
that  alliances  are  not  for  ever,  and  that 
again  and  again  Allies  of  to-day  have  be- 
come foes  of  to-morrow.  There  is  not 
only  Germany  to  consider  in  the  matter. 
Ten  years  hence  it  may  be  someone  else, 
therefore  even  if  Germany  were  utterly 
crushed  now  the  Allies  ought  to  see  to  it 
that  some  sort  of  international  policeman  is 
created  who  will  see  to  it  that  no  Power 
whatever  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world  in  future.  The  adhesion 
of  the  Pope  to  the  principle  of  the  League 
of  Nations  will  give  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Slates.  In  the  former  country  Mr.  George 
Barnes,  the  new  Lalxmr  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet,  is  chairman  of  the  League  to  Pre- 
vent War,  and  in  the  latter  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  is 
filled  by  ex-President  Taft.  Both  Leagues 
have  influential  backing.  In  previous  is- 
sues I  have  given  full  particulars  of  the 
American  organisation,  and  hope  to  touch 
on  the  British  one  in  an  early  number. 

What   President  Wilson  Said  Seven   Months 
Ago. 

In  the  speech  on  which  the  Pope's  mani- 
festo is  evidently  modelled  President  Wil- 
son had  some  exceedingly  important  things 
to  say.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  will 
lx*  able  to  avoid  giving  a  favourable  answer 
to  the  Vatican  communication  without  going 
back  on  what  he  said  on  January  22nd. 
The  whole  speech  was  full  of  vital  matter, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  main  points 
in  a  few  quotations,  but  space  forbids  any- 
thing else.  The  President  said :  "It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  peace  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  definite  concert  of  Power, 
which  will  make  it  virtually  impossible  that 
any  such  catastrophe  can  ever  overwhelm  us 
again.  .  .  .  The  Treaties  and  agree- 
ments which  bring  the  war  to  an  end  must 
embody  terms  that  will  win  the  approval  of 
mankind,  not  merely  a  peace  that  will  serve 
the  several  interests  and  immediate  aims  of 
the  nations  engaged.  .  .  .  Mere  agree- 
ments will  not  make  peace  secure.  It  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  a  force  be 
created  as  a  guarantor  of  the  permanency 
of  the  settlement  so  much  greater  than  the 
force  of  any  nation  now  engaged  or  any 
alliance  hitherto  formed  or  projected,  that 


no  nation,  no  probable  combination  of 
nations,  could  face  or  withstand  it. 
Is  the  present  war  a  struggle  for  a  just  and 
secure  peace  or  only  for  a  new  balance  of 
power?  If  it  be  only  a  struggle  for  a  new 
balance  of  power  who  will  guarantee,  who 
can  guarantee,  the  stable  equilibrium  of  the 
new  arrangement?  Only  a  tranquil  Europe 
can  be  a  stable  Europe.  There  must  be 
not  only  balance  of  power,  but  a  community 
of  power;  not  organised  rivalries,  but  an 
organised  common  peace.  .  .  .  The 
statesmen  of  both  of  the  groups  of  nations 
now  arrayed  against  one  another  have  said, 
in  terms  that  could  not  be  misunderstood, 
that  it  was  no  part  of  the  purpose  they  had 
in  mind  to  crush  their  antagonists." 

Peace  Without  Victory. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  explain 
the  formula  "  Peace  without  victory,"  for 
which  he  has  been  so  strongly  attacked. 
He  said  :  "  First  of  all  it  must  be  a  peace 
without  victory.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  say  this.  ...  I  am  seeking  only  to 
face  realities,  and  to  face  them  without  soft 
concealments.  Victory  would  mean  peace 
forced  upon  the  loser,  a  victor's  terms  im- 
posed upon  the  vanquished.  It  would  be 
accepted  in  humiliation,  under  duress,  at  an 
intolerable  sacrifice,  and  would  leave  a 
sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitter  memory,  upon 
which  terms  of  peace  would  rest,  not  per- 
manently, but  only  as  upon  a  quicksand. 
Only  a  peace  between  equals  can  last ;  only 
a  peace  the  very  principle  of  wrhich  is 
equality,  and  a  common  participation  in  a 
common  benefit.  .  .  .  No  one  asks  or  expects 
anything  more  than  an  equality  of  rights. 
Mankind  is  looking  now  for  freedom  of  life, 
not  for  equipoises  of  power." 

The  Sine  Qua  Non  of  Peace. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  there 
must  be  a  united  and  free  Poland,  and  then 
"  so  far  as  practicable,  every  great  people 
now  struggling  toward  a  full  development 
of  its  resources,  and  its  powers  should  be 
assured  of  a  direct  outlet  to  the  great  high- 
ways of  the  sea.  .  .  .  And  the  paths 
of  the  sea  must  alike,  in  law  and  in  fact,  be 
free.  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas  in  the  sine 
qua  non  of  peace,  equality  and  co-operation. 
No  doubt  a  somewhat  radical  reconsidera- 
tion of  many  of  the  rules  of  international 
practice  hitherto  sought  to  be  established 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  seas 
indeed  free  and  common  in  practically  all 
circumstances  for  the  use  of  mankind,  but 
the  motive  for  such  changes  is  convincing 
and  compelling.     There  can  be  no  trust  or 
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intimacy  between  the  peoples  of  the  world 
without  them.  The  free,  constant,  unthreat- 
ened  intercourse  of  nations  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  process  of  peace  and  of  develop- 
ment." That  is  to  say,  the  President  would 
go  even  further  than  the  Declaration  of 
London,  which  severely  restricted  the  right 
of  search,  of  blockade,  and  allowed  the  free 
passage  of  all  save  certain  specified  goods 
to  neutrals. 

A  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  World. 

Dr.  Wilson  continued,  "  Peace  cannot  be 
had  without  concession  and  sacrifice.  There 
ean  be  no  sense  of  safety  and  equality 
amongst  the  nations  if  great  preponderating 
armies  are  henceforth  to  continue  here  and 
there  to  be  built  up  and  maintained.  The 
statesmen  of  the  world  must  plan  for  peace, 
and  nations  must  adjust  and  accommodate 
their  policy  to  it,  as  they  have  planned  for 
war,  and  made  ready  for  pitiless  contest  and 
rivalry.  The  question  of  armaments, 
whether  on  land  or  sea,  is  the  most  imme- 
diately and  intensely  practical  question  con- 
nected with  the  future  fortunes  of  mankind. 

.  .  I  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that 
the  nations  should,  with  one  accord,  adopt 
the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  world.  ...  I  am  pro- 
posing government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  that  Freedom  of  the  Seas  which 
in  international  conference  after  inter- 
national conference  representatives  of  the 
United  States  have  urged  with  the  eloquence 
of  those  who  are  the  convinced  disciples  of 
liberty ;  and  that  moderation  of  armaments 
which  makes  of  armies  and  navies  a  power 
for  order  merely,  not  an  instrument  of  ag- 
gression or  of  selfish  violence." 

The  Allies'  War  Aims. 

When,  in  December,  President  Wilson 
asked  the  contending  groups  to  define  their 
war  aims,  the  enemy  started  that,  in  their 
opinion,  a  direct  exchange  of  views  ap- 
peared \jo  them  to  be  the  most  suitable  way 
of  arriving  at  the  desired  result,  but  the 
Entente  Powers,  in  their  collective  reply, 
set  out  their  war  aims  as  follows: — 

The  restoration  of  Belgium,  of  Serbia,  and 
of  Montenegro,  and  the  indemnities  which 
are  due  to  them ;  the  evacuation  of  the  in- 
vaded territories  of  France,  of  Russia  and 
of  Roumania,  with  just  reparation ;  the  re- 
organisation of  Europe,  guaranteed  by  a 
stable  settlement,  based  alike  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  nationalities,  on  the  right  which 
all  peoples,  whether  small  or  great,  have  to 
the  enjoyment  of  full  security  and  free 
economic  development,  and  also  upon  terri- 
torial agreements  and  international  arrange- 
ments  so  framed  as  to  guarantee  land  and 


sea  frontiers  against  unjustified  attacks  ;  the 
restitution  of  territories  or  provinces  wrested 
in  the  past  from  the  Allies  by  force  or  against 
the  will  of  their  populations  ;  the  liberations 
of  Italians,  of  Slavs,  of  Roumanians  and 
of  Czecho-Slovaks  from  foreign  domination  ; 
the  enfranchisement  of  populations  subject 
to  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Turks ;  the 
expulsion  from  Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, decidedly  alien  to  western  civilisation. 
The  intentions  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  regarding  Poland,  have  been 
clearly  indicated  in  the  proclamation  which 
he  has  just  addressed  to  his  armies. 

The  ejection  of  the  Turk  from  Europe,  and 
the  cutting  up  of  his  Empire  are  likely  to 
be  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Central 
Powers.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Slavs  and  Czechs  may  be  brought 
about  within  the  Austrian  Empire  by  the 
creation  of  North  and  South  Slav  Kingdoms 
which  would  share  the  Imperial  Government 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Austria  and  the  King- 
dom of  Hungary.  What  we  are  still  fight- 
ing for  appears  to  be  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  the  restitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  France,  the  cession  of  Trieste  and  the 
Trentino  to  Italy,  and  the  creation  of  those 
"effective  guarantees"  still  undefined  in 
the  Allies'  war  aims. 

The  Italian  Offensive. 

The  eagerly  awaited  Italian  offensive  has 
begun,  but,  thus  far,  it  bears  so  strong  a 
family  likeness  to  the  drive  of  last  Mav 
that  we  must  wait  awhile  before  congratulat- 
ing ourselves  on  the  reality  of  the  success 
which  has  been  reported  to  have  attended 
it.  In  the  middle  of  May  news  came 
through  of  a  terrific  artillery  attack  by  the 
Italians  on  the  Austrian  positions  from 
Tolmino  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about 
30  miles.  Following  reports  told  of'  a  great 
initial  victory,  of  the  capture  of  12,000 
of  the  enemy,  and  many  guns  with  much 
other  booty.  Those  who  had  followed  the 
Italian  campaign  closely,  however,  were 
surprised  to  find  mention  of  the  capture 
of  places  which  the  year  before  had  been 
reported  in  Italian  hands.  Later — after 
success  had  crowned  the  Italian  effort — it 
was  allowed  to  come  out  that  early  this  year 
the  Austrians  had  delivered  a  great  on- 
slaught against  the  Italian  positions  from 
Gorz  to  the  sea,  and  had  retaken  some  of 
the  positions  our  Allies  had  wrested  from 
them  a  few  months  earlier.  Not  only  did 
the  Italians  win  back  these  places  in  Mav, 
but  they  advanced  notably  towards  Trieste. 
Cables  told  then,  as  they  are  telling  to-day, 
of  mystified  Austrian  High  Command  which 
does  not  know  where  the  Italian  blow  will 
fall,  of  the  transfer  of  archives  and  records 
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from  Trieste,  and  of  the  fear  in  Austria 
that  the  city  would  inevitably  fall  into 
Italian  hands.  Slowly  the  numbers  of  Aus- 
trian prisoners  mounted  until  the  Italians 
claimed  to  have  taken  at  least  35,000,  and 
to  have  accounted  for  ten  times  that  number 
in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  slopes  of 
Vodice  alone  no  fewer  than  30,000  Aus- 
trian dead  were  counted,  whilst  at  the  battle 
of  Mount  Faiti  the  Austro- Hungarian  dead 
were  reckoned  at  85,000. 

What    Happened    Last   June? 

English  monitors  thundered  against  the 
fortress  of  Hermada,  which  hill  was  re- 
ported to  be  the  only  defence  between  the 
Italians  and  Trieste.  Soon  practically  sur- 
rounded an  "erupting  volcano"  knocked 
out  of  all  shape  and  crumbling  piecemeal 
before  the  terrific  attack  its  imminent  fall 
was  announced.  The  despairing  Emperor, 
after  a  visit  to  the  front,  ordered  the  dis- 
missal of  the  general  in  command,  and  a 
council  with  von  Hindenburg  and  von 
Ludendorff  was  held.  These  German 
leaders  are  reported  to  have  advised  the 
abandonment  of  Trieste,  but  the  Austrians 
decided  to  hang  on.  Then  abruptly  cables 
ceased  coming  from  Rome.  The  arrival  of 
strong  Austrian  reinforcements  was  re- 
ported, there  was  a  splutter  of  fighting  in 
the  Trentino,  and  then  silence  de- 
scended on  the  Italian  war  theatre.  In 
July,  cables  told  of  heavy  enemy  concen- 
trations of  guns  and  men  in  the  Trentino, 
but  it  was  not  until  August  nth,  that  we 
had  word  of  a  probable  Italian  offensive  to- 
wards Trieste.  During  this  time  of  silence 
what,  one  wonders,  has  happened?  Have 
the  Austrians  been  able  to  win  back  some 
of  the  positions  they  lost  during  the  May 
fighting  ?  Apparently  there  has  been  some 
slight  Italian  retirement  here  and  there,  and 
there  may  possibly  be  some  ground  for  the 
Austrian  claim  that  they  took  30,000 
prisoners  early  in  June,  but  as  far  as  one 
can  judge,  from  the  rather  indefinite  cables, 
the  Italians  are  not  now  attacking  any  not- 
able position  which  they  won  in  May. 
From  this  we  may  assume  that  the  present 
offensive  starts  pretty  much  where  the  last 
stopped,  excepting  that  eur  Allies  were  evi- 
dently obliged  to  abandon  the  salient  they 
had  thrust  eastwards  immediately  above  Mt. 
Hermada.  That  the  Austrians  have  been 
engaged  in  strengthening  their  position  goes 
without  saying.  They  appear  to  have 
created  new  defensives  between  Hermada 
and  Trieste,  so  that  the  fall  of  that  fortress 
will  not  necessarilv  mean  the  fall  of  Trieste. 


Once  more  our  monitors  are  shelling  the 
fortress,  and  again  the  intrepid  Italians  are 
storming  against  its  approaches,  but  still 
the  enemy  hang  on.  Our  experience  at 
Gallipoli  suggests  that  the  monitor  bombard- 
ment will  not  seriously  damage  the  Aus- 
trian defences,  but  probably  these  ships 
will  be  useful  in  preventing  communication 
between  the  garrison  and  the  main  armv. 

Germany  May  Take  a  Hand. 

When,  last  year,  the  Italian  drive  at  Gorz 
was  threatening  the  capture  of  that  impor- 
tant place,  the  Austrians  made  a  diversion 
by  storming  down  from  the  Trentino,  and  it 
is  pretty  obvious  that  if  Count  Cadorna's 
pressure  becomes  much  greater  the  enemy- 
will  endeavour  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Austrian  drive, 
after  achieving  alarming  success,  was 
checked  by  troops  withdrawn  from  the 
Izonso  front  for  the  purpose,  and  that  then 
BrdfeilofTs  rush  at  Lemberg  compelled  the 
hasty  transfer  of  soldiers  from  the  Trentino 
t<>  Galicia.  No  sooner  had  the  Trentino 
position  been  made  safe  than  Cadorna 
turned  back  again  to  his  Isonzo  proposition, 
and.  within  a  few  weeks,  Gorz  was  in  his 
hands  and  the  first  important  step  on  the 
way  to  Trieste  had  been  taken.  Hitherto 
the  Germans  have  held  themselves  entirely 
aloof  so  far  as  Ita'ly  is  concerned.  They 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  Austrian  cam- 
paigns, and  have,  if  we  may  believe  the 
cables,  consistently  deprecated  any  offen- 
sive operations  against  Italy.  Again  and 
again,  this  week,  as  two  months  ago  and 
last  year,  we  have  been  told  that  the  Aus- 
trians have  appealed  to  Germany  for  help, 
but  that  help,  if  indeed  it  has  ever  been 
asked,  has  certainly  never  been  given.  It  is 
an  interesting  question  whether,  if  Trieste 
be  indeed  in  danger,  Germany  would,  at 
long  last,  lend  her  Ally  a  hand  against  Italy, 
Actually  the  capture  of  that  city  by  our 
Allies  would  make  little  difference  to  Ger- 
many. It  would  bring  her  enemies  no 
nearer  to  victory,  would  enable  them  to 
reach  no  vital  spot.  Fiume  and  Pol  a  would 
continue  to  serve  as  submarine  bases  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  conceivably  the  fall  of  the 
port  would  make  Austria  further  realise  her 
absolute  dependence  on  her  powerful  part- 
ner. On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  her 
cherished  window  to  the  oceans  of  the  world 
might  so  depress  Austria  that  her  resistance 
to  further  Italian  advance  might  crumble, 
she  might  even  seek  a  separate  peace  with 
Italy.  Neither  of  those  things  are  very 
likely,   but  they  are  possible.     To  prevent 
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such   a   danger,    the   German   General  Staff 
might  take  control  and  actively  fight  Italy. 

An  Attempt  at  a  Knockout. 

There  is  another  reason  which  might  in- 
duce the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  to  begin 
hostilities  against  King  Victor.  At  the 
moment  all  the  belligerents  are  considering 
the  Pone's  Peace  proposals,  and  until  the 
Allied  answer  has  been  given  no  great  enemy 
offensive  is  likely.  But  assuming  that  the 
Allies  and  America  refuse  absolutely  to  talk 
peace  until  thev  have  won  a  great  victory 
in  the  field,  and  have  forced  the  enemy  back 
to  the  Rhine,  then  it  is  certainly  conceivable 
that,  faced  with  the  certainty  of  a  long  war, 
Germany  might  energetically  bestir  herself 
in  a  desperate  endeavour  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  her  foes.  Obviously  the  only  chance 
she  has  of  arriving  at  a  definite  result  is  in 
Russia  or  in  Italy.  It  is  unlikely  that  von 
Hindenburg  would  try  to  knock  out  Russia 
by  throwing  a  great  army  into  her  territory, 
and,  in  any  case,  Russia,  in  her  present  dis- 
organised state,  is  not  at  all  dangerous,  does 
not  anywhere  threaten  Teutonic  armies. 
Further,  so  huge  is  the  country,  so  un-get- 
a table  is  it  that  even  a  great  army  might 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  force  a  peace  in 
the  east.  If,  however,  the  idea  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  really  were  to  strike  furi- 
ously at  one  foe  with  the  object  of  destroy- 
ing them  before  the  American  armies  could 
reach  France,  Italy  is  obviously  the  only 
enemy  against  which  the  German  leaders 
could  hope  to  make  good.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  Italians — there  are  said  to  be 
as  many  as  3,000,000  under  arms — could 
withstand  any  onslaught  the  enemy  could 
deliver,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Ger- 
mans might  regard  them  as  less  able  so  to 
do  than  the  French  or  the  British. 

A   Trentino  Offensive  Probable. 

Anyhow,  it  is  a  fairly  safe  thing  to  as- 
sume that,  if  the  autumn  is  to  see  any  great 
enemy  offensive  thai  offensive  will  be 
launched  from  the  Trentino,  and  its  object 
will  be  more  the  permanent  elimination  of 
Italv  altogether  than  the  rescuing  of  Trieste 
from  dangerous  position.  As  winter  ap- 
proaches there  will  be  less  fighting  in  Flan- 
ders and  France,  the  Russian  theatre  will 
be  even  more  quiet,  and  the  enemy  could  no 
doubt  spare  troops  for  an  onfall  from  the 
Alps  of  the  Trentino,  just  as,  in  the  autumn 
of  191 5  they  found  men  to  overrun  Serbia, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  19 16  they  found  men 
to  crush  Roumania.  1  need  not  again  ex- 
plain the  unfortunate  vulnerability  of  Italy 
owing  to  the  down- jutting  Trentino,  but   I 


am  convinced  that,  if  peace  is  finally  post- 
poned until  the  Americans  arrive,  the  enemy 
will  almost  certainly  attempt  to  get  to 
Venice  this  winter.  The  present  Italian 
success  may  compel  them  to  hasten  their 
plans,  but,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
even  so  great  a  success  as  the  cap- 
ture of  Trieste  would  not  necessarily 
force  them  to  strike  from  the  Trentino  until 
they  considered  the  right  moment  had  ar- 
rived. Still,  we  need  not  worry  unduly 
about  the  future,  but  can  rejoice  in  the 
happy  results  of  the  present  Italian  offen- 
sive. 

On  the  Russian   Front. 

Von  Mackensen  has  not  made  much  ad- 
vance in  Roumania.  He  is  still  fighting 
west  of  the  Sereth,  and  south  of  the  Trotus 
and  Oitoz  rivers,  between  Focsani  and 
Ocna.  The  Roumanians  have  fallen  back 
slowly  from  the  Oitoz  Pass,  through  which 
the  stream  of  that  name  crosses  from  Tran- 
sylvania into  Moldavia,  but  seem  still  to 
hold  Ocna,  though  they  have  retired  to  the 
Sereth  farther  south.  Nothing  has  been  re- 
ported concerning  operations  in  the  wooded 
Carpathians,  but  the  reason  for  the  vigorous 
Roumanian  defence  at  Ocna  would,  no 
doubt,  be  due  to  the  need  of  holding  back 
von  Mackensen,  whilst  the  northern  army 
extricated  itself  from  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion it  occupied  near  Dorna  Watra.  Far- 
ther north,  in  the  Bukowina.  the  Austrians 
have  taken  the  town  of  Sereth,  situated  on 
the  River  Sereth,  where  it  crosses  from  Aus- 
trian to  Roumanian  territory.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  enemy  troops  are  in  Moldavia, 
immediately  south  of  Czernowitz,  their  ob- 
ject being  to  cut  off  the  Roumanian  army 
retreating  from  the  Carpathians.  The  slow 
advance  of  von  Mackensen  should,  however, 
prevent  them  from  doing  so.  Petrograd  tells 
of  fighting  about  Dwinsk  and  about  Brody, 
but  nothing  much  apj>ears  to  have  taken 
place  at  either  of  the  spots.  M.  Kerensky's 
new  Government  is  unlikely  to  last  long,  as, 
whilst  it  is  composed  of  the  more  moderate 
elements  the  Council  of  Soldiers  and 
Workers'  Representatives  continues  to  be 
controlled  by  the  socialistic  elements,  and  is 
still  apparently  dominating  the  situation. 
M.  Kerenskv  is  himself  suffering  from 
tubercular  affection  of  the  kidneys,  and  the 
removal  of  one  is  said  to  have  been  too 
long  delayed  to  save  his  life.  He  has  not 
apparently  very  much  longer  to  live,  but  he 
hopes  to  be  able  to  live  long  enough  to  lead 
Russia  through  the  present  troubles  to  better 
davs. 
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Japan  and  America  May  Help. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  need  tor  reinforcing  the  Russian 
front  with  Americans  or  Japanese,  but  these 
have  never  been  favourably  received  by  the 
Russians.  Now,  however,  it  is  said  that 
both  Japanese  and  Americans  will  be  sent 
over  the  Siberian  railway  in  great  force.  I 
must  confess  T  should  be  immensely  sur- 
prised if  any  such  thing  happened.  The 
position  of  an  American  or  Japanese  army 
in  the  east  would  be  an  unenviable  one. 
Like  the  Russian  armies  and  the  forces  of 
King  Ferdinand  they  would  be  based  on  a 
disorganised  Russia,  and  it  is  certainly  open 
to  question  whether  either  Japanese  or 
Americans  would  be  welcomed  by  the  rank 
and  file  which  now  controls  Muscovy. 
It  is  announced  that  American  en- 
gineers are  to  go  to  Russia  to  reorgan- 
ise the  railways,  and  that  the  United  States 
will  supply  great  numbers  of  locomotives 
and  trucks  to  relieve  the  hopeless  congestion 
which  at  present  exists.  It  is  pretty  gene- 
rally assumed  that  there  are  huge  supplies 
of  wheat  in  Russia,  but  reports  now  sug- 
gest that  when  the  Dardanelles  are  opened 
there  will  be  no  notable  flow  of  Russian 
wheat  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Thanks 
to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  peasants, 
due  to  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  vodka, 
a  higher  standard  of  living  has  been  set,  and 
much  more  wheat  has  in  consequence  been 
ground  into  flour.  Then  the  Government 
fixed  a  price  for  wheat  which  the  farmers 
thought  too  low  to  pay  them,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  did  not  sow  and  finally  the 
Government  after  considerable  hesitation — 
it  was  in  the  regime  of  the  Tsar — drove  off 
all  the  German  farmers  who  were  cultivat- 
ing some  2,000,000  acres  in  the  wheat  areas. 
Their  appliances  were  sold  off  by  these 
men,  and,  as  a  result,  all  these  good  lands 
lay  fallow,  and  wheat  shortage  became  ap- 
parent. The  lack  of  food  in  the  large  cities 
was  due  in  large  extent  to  bad  management 
of  the  railways,  and  hopeless  shortage  of 
trucks,  but  there  was,  and  is,  apparently  a 
real  lack' of  wheat.  There  is  also,  it  would 
appear,  lack  of  meat  threatening,  for,  in 
order  to  supply  the  soldiers  with  meat  once 
a  day — the  peasant  has  it  two  or  three  times 
a  year  as  a  rule — it  was  found  necessary 
to  make  serious  inroads  into  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  country,  and  no  special  care 
seems  to  have  been  exercised  to  slaughter 
with  discrimination  or  to  husband  resources. 
The  result  is  that  the  herds  have  been  dan- 
gerously depleted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
taste  for  meat  has  been  developed  in  mil- 
lions of  men  who  formerly  did  without  it. 


Loans  to   Russia. 

Much  is  being  said  about  loans  by 
America  and  Japan,  but  this  does  not  mean- 
that  a  single  dollar  of  American  money 
will  ever  find  its  way  to  Russia.  It 
merely  means  that  Russia  is  unable  to  pay 
for  her  purchases  of  munitions,  railway 
material  and  the  like,  which  she  has  ob- 
tained or  has  on  order  in  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  pay  these  bills  that 
Japan  raises  money  and  the  United  States 
makes  loans,  but  Japanese  and  American 
manufacturers  will  get  all  the  money.  The 
ex-Tsar  and  his  family  have  been  trans- 
ported to  Siberia,  the  reason  given  being 
that  conspiracies  against  the  Provisional 
Government  were  gathering  round  him. 
That  is,  of  course,  inevitable.  We  cannot 
expect  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  order  on  the  part  of  those 
who  ran  the  old.  and  it  is  certain  that 
every  scheme  for  bringing  back  the  old  re- 
gime must  have  the  Tsar  as  a  centre  figure, 
no  matter  whether  he  himself  wishes  it  or 
not.  The  fate  of  deposed  monarchs  who- 
remain  in  the  country  they  once  ruled  over 
is  ever  precarious. 

British  and  French  Active. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  continues  to  press  his 
offensive,  and  has  made  further  gains, 
which  should  give  him  Lens.  Further 
north,  just  above  St.  Julien.  the  British  won 
Langemarck,  near  which  place  the  French 
are  still  slowly  pushing  forward.  Accord- 
ing to  official  communiques  the  fall  of  Lens 
is  imminent.  It  is  apparently  only  held 
by  machine-gun  sections,  but  our  troops 
are  prevented  from  approaching  by  the 
German  artillery  posted  on  the  ridge  imme- 
diately north  of  Novelles.  Lens  is  the  centre 
of  a  mining  district,  and.  consequently,  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  surprise  attack  and 
hand-to-hand  fighting.  Our  troops  have 
been  hammering  away  at  Lens  for  several 
months,  but  the  advance  of  the  Canadians 
into  the  outskirts  of  the  town  itself  seems 
to  make  its  fall  inevitable.  The  fighting 
has  been  desperate,  the  Germans  making 
counter-attack  after  counter-attack,  and  suf- 
fering heavy  losses.  The  sudden  activity 
of  the  French  about  Verdun  is,  of  course, 
directly  related  to  the  British  offensive  in 
Belgium.  Our  gallant  Allies  are  evidently 
attacking  in  order  to  lighten  the  enemy 
pressure  against  the  British  in  Flanders. 
The  French  hold  four  times  as  great  a 
front  in  the  West  as  do  the  British,  but 
there  are  said  to  be  more  British  soldiers 
engaged   actively   than    French.      Obviously 
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then,  the  British  are  being  used  as  the  bat- 
tering ram,  whilst  the  French  merely  hold 
on.  Opposite  the  ram  the  Germans  are 
necessarily  compelled  to  concentrate  a  great 
force,  possibly  they  have  more  men  in  Flan- 
ders than  on  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
front. 

A  Connected  Movement. 

If,  however,  the  French  are  able  to  get 
enough  men  together  to  do  some  battering 
themselves  against  the  enemy  front,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  Germans  are  forced 
to  concentrate  troops  at  the  spot,  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must 
weaken  the  forces  opposed  to  the  British. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
French  offensive  at  Verdun  has  as  object  the 
weakening  of  the  German  resistance  to  the 
British  advance  further  north.  That  being 
so,  we  may  expect  the  French  drive  to  die 
down  after  initial  successes  have  been  won. 
It  will  have  served  its  purpose,  have  light- 
ened the  opposition  to  the  British  push. 
Notable  results  have  followed  the  French 
effort.  The  fate  of '  the  Hill  of  Mort 
Homme  has  long  been  in  doubt.  The  Ger- 
mans claimed  to  have  won  it  last  year,  but 
French  communiques  asserted  that  they  had 
only  got  the  slopes.  The  announcement  of 
the  capture  of  the  ill-fated  spot  by  the 
French  troops  shows  that  the  enemy  must 
have  possessed  themselves  of  it  during  their 
last  great  offensive.  Not  only  have  the 
French  retaken  Dead  Man's  Hill,  they  have 
also  won  the  Talou  ridge,  the  great  bend 
in  the  Meuse  immediately  north  of  Verdun. 
Another  such  push  and  our  Allies  will  have 
won  their  way  to  the  old  front  north  of 
Verdun,  which  was  established  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  and  was  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  Crown  Prince  at  such  great 
cast  in  the  early  spring  of  19 16.  The  pre- 
sent offensive  demonstrates  the  marvellous 
energy  of  the  French,  who  for  three  years 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  German  attacks. 

The  Situation  at  Bagdad. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
situation  at  Bagdad  without  anxiety. 
After  making  every  allowance  for  the 
ability  of  General  Maude,  for  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  former  campaigns 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  for  the  heavy  rein- 
forcements which  must  have  reached  the 
country,  we  cannot  but  feel  doubtful 
about  our  ability  to  continue  holding  the 
"Glorious  City."  It  has  been  stated  by 
high  officials  that  the  Turks  have  at  least 
a  million  men  under  arms,   probably  more 


than  that,  therefore  it  is  quite  certain-  that 
von  Falkenhayn  could  throw  a  force,  nume- 
rically overwhelmingly  superior,  against  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  of  occupation.  That  he 
could  compel  General  Maude  to  withdraw 
from  his  advance  posts  north  of  Bagdad 
would  seem  only  too  probable ;  the  question 
is  whether  he  could  also  force  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  city  itself.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  General  Maude  could  hold  Bagdad, 
just  as  Townshend  held  Kut-el-Amara,  but 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  British 
commander  would  care  to  risk  another  Kut. 
If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  defending 
Bagdad  against  direct  enemy  assault  the 
position  would  be  easy,  but  obviously  the 
Turkish  attack  would  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  directed  against  the  city,  but 
against  the  terribly  long  line  of  communi- 
cations from  Basra.  Once  those  were  cut 
the  position  of  the  Bagdad  defenders  would 
be  the  same  as  that  of  those  of  Kut  last 
year,  with  the  additional  handicap  that 
Bagdad  is  400  miles  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  whereas  Kut  was  only  300.  If 
there  were  real  danger  of  communica- 
tions being  cut,  General  Maude  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  evacuate 
Bagdad.  He  dare  not  risk  being  isolated 
there  in  face  of  so  powerful  a  foe,  and  with 
the  Townshend  disaster  in  mind. 

Retirement  Possible. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  ad- 
vance to  Bagdad  was  not  a  mere  foray.  It 
was  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  a  Rus- 
sian offensive  from  Armenia  and  from 
Persia.  Obviously  the  idea  was  to  effect 
a  junction  between  British  and  Muscovites, 
with  the  intention  of  finally  barring  the 
way  to  Persia,  and  of  ultimately  cutting 
through  to  Alexandretta.  Unfortunately, 
the  Russian  advance  ceased,  even  before  the 
revolution  broke  out,  and  now  with  the 
troops  of  our  Ally  many  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  there  is  no  hope  of  their  coming  to 
Maude's  aid  at  Bagdad.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  what  was  intended  to  be  a  part 
of  a  wide-reaching  campaign,  has  actually 
turned  out  to  be  little  more  than  a  raid 
along  the  Tigris,  and  as  a  result  the  troops 
at  Bagdad  must  rely  entirely  upon  a  single 
line  of  communications  strung  out  over  more 
than  400  miles  of  country,  not  easy  of  de- 
fence, instead  of  being  based  also  on  a 
Russian-dominated  Persia  and  Armenia.  It 
may  be  that  by  occupying  all  of  lower 
Mesopotamia  and  advancing  up  the  Euph- 
rates the  British  commander  has  made  his 
communications  more  or   less  invulnerable, 
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and  we  must  strongly  hope  that  this  is  the 
case  ,  but  there  is  no  use  hiding  the  fact  that 
there  is  cause  for  considerable  foreboding 
in  the  reported  activity  of  the  Turks,  who, 
German-led  and  German-equipped,  will  be 
most  formidable  foes.  One  of  the  gravest 
dangers  to  be  faced  in  the  event  of  an 
even  temporary  Turkish  success  will  be  the 
certain  defection  of  the  Arabs  who  are  now 
allied  with  us.  Townshend,  during  his  vic- 
torious march  on  Bagdad,  won  much  Arab 
support,  but  the  check  he  suffered  at  Ctesi- 
phon  sent  most  of  these  opportunist  allies 
into  the  enemy  camp.  General  Maude  re- 
lies for  supplies  more  on  the  railway  he  has 
built  than  upon  the  river.  If  there  were 
trouble  with  the  Arabs,  these  would  find  it 
an  only  too  easy  matter  to  destroy  portions 
of  the  500-mile-long  line,  even  though  the 
Turks  could  not  cut  through  south  of  Bag- 
dad in  sufficient  numbers  to  permanently 
block  communications.  We  must  hope  for 
the  best,  but  news  of  retirement  from  Bag- 
dad, when  we  remember  all  the  circum- 
stances, should  not  unduly  depress  us. 

Salonika  Burned. 

Reports  from  Allied  sources  always  tell 
us  that  the  bombs  dropped  by  our  air- 
men, thousands  of  feet  aloft,  invariably 
fall  on  places  of  military  importance, 
select  military  victims,  and  it  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  this  practice  that 
we  should  be  told  the  recent  terrific  con- 
flagration at  Salonika,  occurred  in  the  Bul- 
garian quarter  of  the  city  !  When  the 
Greeks  claimed  the  place  in  1912  they  did 
so  on  the  ground  that  it  was  virtually  a 
Greek  town,  and  we  were  assured  that  few 
Bulgars  dwelt  there.  The  few  who  did 
must  have  been  expelled  long  ago,  and  if 
thev  did  indeed  possess  a  "  quarter,"  it  must 
have  been  filled  up  by  people  of  other 
nationalities  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Allied  landing,  efforts  were  made  to  accom- 
modate twice  its  ordinary  population  in 
the  already  overcrowded  seaport.  The 
burning  of  the  place  must  considerably 
inconvenience  Sarrail,  for,  although  the  Al- 
lied soldiers  have  for  long  occupied  camps  on 
the  surrounding  hills,  Salonika  was,  after 
all,  the  base  on  which  the  army  of  occu- 
pation rested.  It  has  been  rumoured  that 
now  that  the  Grecian  imbroglio  has  been 
settled  Sarrail  intended  to  move  in  force 
against  the  enemy.  If  Jhat  report  had  any 
basis  in  fact  the  destruction  of  his  base 
must  cause  delay  in  the  assumption  of  that 
offensive  for  which  the  world  is  waiting. 
There  is  no  word  vet  of  Italian  withdrawal 


from  the  Epirus,  but  in  Greece  itself  Veni- 
zelos  appears  to  be  firmly  in  the  saddle. 

The  Stockholm  Conference. 

On  his  return  from  Paris,  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  met  the  Labour  Conference  in 
London,  and  announced  to  it  his  conviction 
that  British  labour  representatives  ought  to 
attend  the  Stockholm  Conference.  Other 
Labour  leaders  did  not  take  the  same  view. 
Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Hodge,  both  Ministers, 
opposed  the  sending  of  delegates.  When  a 
vote  was  taken,  however,  it  was  found  that 
delegates,  representing  1,846,000  men,  were 
in  favour  of  being  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference, and  delegates,  representing  only 
550,000,  were  against  it.  At  once  trouble 
arose,  and  the  next  thing  was  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Henderson  from  the  War  Cabi- 
net and  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Llovd  George  accepting  his  withdrawal. 
This  communication  was  obviously  intended 
to  damage  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  as  much  as  possible,  and  cer- 
tainlv  would  have  achieved  its  object  had 
there  not  been  a  general  feeling  that  a  good 
deal  must  have  occurred  to  which  it  was  not 
privy.  Mr.  Henderson  delayed  making  any 
replv  until  he  spoke  in  Parliament,  and 
even  then  withheld  some  information  in  the 
public  interest.  It  may  be  that  had  he 
felt  quite  free  to  speak  out  he  might  have 
made  a  better  case  for  himself  than  he  did. 
He  certainly  did  not  increase  confidence  in 
himself  by  his  utterance,  but  it  may  be  he 
said  more  than  was  reported.  He  was,  it 
must  be  remembered,  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  Government.  Evidently  there  had  been 
misunderstanding  in  the  Cabinet ;  Mr.  Hen- 
derson appears  to  have  assumed  that  Mr. 
Llovd  George  was  in  favour  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Prime  Minister  says  he  ought 
to  have  known  that  was  not  the  case.  The 
chief  charge  made  against  the  ex-Minister 
was  that  he  had  a  message  from  Russia  in 
his  possession,  declaring  that  the  Govern- 
ment there  was  now  opposed  to  the  holding 
of  the  Stockholm  gathering,  and  that  he  did 
not  disclose  this  fact  to  the  Labour  dele- 
gates, rather  built  up  his  case  on  the  as- 
sumption that  if  there  were  no  British  dele- 
gates there  the  Russians  would  be,  perhaps, 
too  much  influenced  by  the  Germans,  and 
might  make  an  effort  to  bring  about  a 
separate  peace.  Mr.  Henderson  appears  to 
have  regarded  this  message  as  more  or  less 
of  a  put-up  affair,  and  his  later  assertion 
that  M.  Kerensky  is  now  in  favour  of  the 
Conference  has  been  allowed  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. 
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Passports  Refused. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  hardly  shown  himself 
a  strong  man,  but  it  is  evident  enough  that 
he,    at  any   rate,    is  convinced   that   labour 
as  a  whole  is  desperately  anxious  to  bring 
the  disastrous  struggle  to  an  end.     The  vote 
was    undoubtedly   a   triumph   for   stalwarts 
like  Mr.   Philip  Snowden  and  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  who  have  consistently  urged  the 
desirability  of  bringing  about  peace  by  ne- 
gotiation at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  So 
determined  was  the  Government,  or,  rather, 
the    War    Triumvirate,    to    prevent    dele- 
gates  going  to   Stockholm,  that  it   refused 
to  grant  passports.    The  French  and  Italian 
Governments  followed  suit.     This  decision 
of  the  French  is  remarkable,  because,   at  a 
largely    attended    congress     in     Paris,    the 
Labour  Socialists  decided  to  send  delegates, 
and  oneof  the  ten  selected  was  M.  Thomas, 
the  Minister  of  Munitions,  and  a  member  of 
the   Inner   Cabinet.     The   Seamen's   Union 
reaffirmed   its   decision    not   to   permit   any 
delegates   to   cross    to   the  Continent   on    a 
British    ship.      At    the    moment    the    most 
powerful   union   in   Great   Britain  must  be 
that  of  the  miners,  and  everything  depends 
upon  its  attitude.     Different  branches  have 
voted,  and  have  indicated  that  thev  oppose 
the  sending  of.  delegates,  but  the  Union  as 
a  whole  has  not  yet  dealt  with  the  matter. 
If  it   were  to  decide  in  favour  of  sending 
delegates  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Gov- 
ernment could  maintain  its  decision  not  to 
issue   passports.       The  miners   are  a  solid 
body,   and   their   work  is  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle.     They  could  ob- 
viously compel  attention  to  their  wishes. 

A  Victory  for  Mr.  Henderson. 

Meanwhile  the  Labour  Conference  reas- 
sembled, and  the  voting  was  even  more  re- 
markable than  on  the  first  occasion.  At  first 
sight  the  reduction  of  the  majority  in  favour 
of  sending  representatives  from  1,296,000 
to  3000  would  seem  to  be  a  bad  defeat  for 
Mr.  Henderson  and  those  who  consider  that 
British  Labour  ought  to  be  represented  at 
the  Conference.  A  moment's  reflection, 
though^  shows  this  not  to  be  the  case.  When 
the  voting  was  taken  on  August  10th,  the 
representative  of  the  Government  had  urged 
upon  the  Conference  the  advisability  of 
sending  delegates,  and  those  who  listened 
must  have  assumed  that  the  Government  it- 
self was  favourable.  Ten  days  later,  when 
the  Conference  again  met.  it  was  known  that 
the  Government  was  so  strongly  opposed  to 
the  despatch  of  delegates  that  it  had  an- 
nounced  its  intention  of  blocking   them  by 


refusing  to  issue  passports.  The  whole 
weight  of  the  Government  was,  therefore, 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  representatives 
of  Labour;  the  press  had,  apparently,  been 
denouncing  the  idea  of  the  Conference.  Al- 
lied Governments  had  declared  their  hos- 
tility, but,  in  face  of  all  this,  there  was  a 
majority  in  favour  of  having  British  repre- 
sentation at  the  Stockholm  meeting.  To  the 
criticism  that  it  was  not  much  good  appoint- 
ing delegates  if  the  Government  would  not 
let  them  go  Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  been  in  favour  of  a  Con- 
ference at  one  time,  and  might  be  in  favour 
of  it  again,  from  which  one  gathers  that  the 
former  Minister  had  good  ground  for  assum- 
ing there  was  Governmental  support  behind 
him  before  he  resigned. 

A  Labour  Split. 

His  place  on  the  War  Council  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  George  Barnes,  Minister  for 
Pensions,  and  a  former  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  the  House.  Like  the  man  he  fol- 
lows, he  is  a  Scotchman  from  Glasgow, 
and  has  a  big  reputation  in  political  circles. 
In  view  of  the  split  in  the  Labour  ranks 
— a  majority  of  M.P's.  apparently  approve 
of  the  Stockholm  Conference — he  will  have 
a  difficult  task.  Already  he  is  being  called 
a  blackleg  for  taking  the  job  relinquished 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  but  he  contends  trulv 
that  had  he  not  done  so,  Labour  would  have 
been  supporting  a  Government  in  which  it 
had  no  voice.  Hitherto  Lloyd  George  has 
managed  to  attach  Labour  members  to  him- 
self, and  it  was  only  by  so  doing  last  De- 
cember that  he  was  able  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment. The  cleavage  which  evidently  exists 
now  will  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  Asquith 
Liberals,  and  weaken  Mr.  Lloyd  Georges 
position  as  head  of  the  Government.  It 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if,  when  the 
Stockholm  Conference  meets,  British  dele- 
gates are  present. 

The  Strike. 

The  strike  on  the  railways  of  New  South 
Wales  has  spread  to  the  mines,  to  the 
quays,  and  to  the  ships.  It  has  also  begun 
to  spill  over  into  other  States,  becoming  a 
general  strike.  To  meet  the  crisis  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  have,  called  for 
volunteers,  and  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able response,  but  nothing  like  as  many 
men  have  come  forward  as  have  downed 
tools.  Interstate  communication  by  sea  has 
practically  stopped.  A  meagre  service  is 
run  to  Tasmania  by  officers  whose  own  ships 
are  tied   un.    owing   to   the   refusal   of   the 
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seamen  to  sail  in  vessels  loaded  hy  volun- 
teer labour  or  carrying  "black"  goods. 
The  N.S.W.  Government  has  managed  to 
keep  trams  and  trains  running.  Under 
the  War  Precautions  Act  Mr.  Hughes 
has  issued  a  strongly  worded  proclamation 
warning  those  who  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  sending  of  supplies  to  our  army  in  the 
field,  and  calling  on  citizens  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible.  He  has  not,  however, 
interfered  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the 
Government  asserts  that  it  is  quite  able  to 
meet  the  trouble  itself.  The  strike  of  the 
coal  miners  will  bring  about  a  situation 
similar  to  that  which  followed  cessation  of 
work  in  the  mines  last  year.  Coal  stocks 
are  to  be  commandeered  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  the  use  of  electricity  and 
gas  is  to  be  limited  shortly.  Meanwhile, 
the  New  South  Wales  authorities  have  taken 
over  the  mines,  and  intend  to  work  certain 
of  them  to  get  coal  for  the  railways  and 
other  State  undertakings.  They  will  also 
allow  other  mines  to  be  worked  by  volun- 
teers from  other  States,  if  these  require 
supplies,  and  special  provision  is  to  be 
made  to  get  coal  for  transports.  Directly 
the  limitations  in  the  use  of  coal  and  power 
become  operative  thousands  of  workers  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  rail- 
way men  have  now  been  out  for  four  weeks. 
The  New  South  Wales  Government  is  con- 


fident of  victory.  Its  absent  Premier, 
meanwhile,  is  making  brilliant  speeches  in 
England,  and  cables  assert  is  getting  on 
well  with  his  fencing  lessons. 

Winning  the  War! 

The  Win -the- War  Government  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  do  much  to  win  the  war.  It 
has  modified  its  ill -thought-out  scheme  for 
the  taxation  of  war  time  profits,  and  has 
introduced  its  Bill  for  the  taxation  of 
bachelors.  As  this  latter  impost  is  intended 
primarily  to  reach  the  man  who  could  go  to 
the  front  and  will  not,  those  single  men  who 
are  physically  unrit  are  exempted  altogether. 
Mr.  Watt  is  having  trouble  with  his  railway 
and  asserts  that  the  strike  which  has  oc- 
curred on  the  East- West  line  is  due  to 
I.W.W.  influence.  It  is  freely  said  by 
some  politicians  and  others  that  the  general 
strike  in  Australia  is  fomented  by  German 
money,  but  Mr.  Watt  apparently  dees  not 
hold  the  Kaiser  directly  responsible  for  his 
particular  trouble.  The  rumours  to  the 
effect  that  a  sixth  division  had  been  created 
out  of  the  Australian  reserves  in  England — 
bringing  our  total  field  army  up  to  120,000 
— have  been  authoritatively  denied.  It  is 
known,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable rearrangement,  but  100,000  ap- 
parently remains  Australia's  total  quota  at 
the  front. 


CATECHISM  OF  THE  WAR-XLIX 


9,     Is  less  land  being  cultivated  in  France 
now  than  before  the  war? 

A. — According  to  official  returns  it  would 
>eem  so.  Under  wheat  this  year  there  were 
4.207,530  hectares,  as  against  5,205,620  in 
1 916,  which  was  less  than  normal,  under 
millet  there  were  84.485  hectares,  as  against 
101,205  m  I9I6,  under  rye  809.735  hec- 
tares, as  against  925,600  in  19 16,  and  under 
oats  2.605.070  hectares,  as  against 
3.044.760  in  1 916.  Only  in  barley  was 
there  a  slight  increase,  596,705  hectares  in 
1917  to  586,285  in  1916.  But  the  average 
vield  per  hectare  was  much  less  this  year 
than  it  was  last. 

Q.— Does    Spain    produce   all   the   coal  she 
wants? 

A. — Not  enough  used  to  be  mined  to  pro- 
all    the   quantity   needed.      Ordinarily 


about  5,000,000  tons  were  produced,  but 
7,000,000  tons  were  required.  An  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at  by  which  the  miners 
undertook  to  work  two  hours  extra  every 
dav,  a  special  premium  being  given  them. 
This  arrangement  has  increased  the  output 
to  over  7,000,000  tons. 

Q.  — How  much  money  has  Great  Britain  bor- 
rowed for  war  purposes  to  date? 

A. — Up  to  June  2nd  of  this  year  the  total 
amount  borrowed  was  ,£3>575>  190,6 36. 

Q.— How  long  did  the   Franco-German  war 
last? 

A. — France  declared  war  on  July  15, 
1870,  and  peace  was  signed  at  Frankfort  on 
May  10,  1 87 1.  Peace  negotiations  were 
opened  by  the  French  on  January  24,  187 1, 
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and,  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  on 
January  28.  there  was  an  armistice  of  twenty- 
one  days.  On  February  26  the  German 
terms,  later  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort,  were  accepted  by  the  French. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  German  soldiers  as  old 
as  55  have  been  captured  on  the  west 
front? 

A. — It  is  possible  that  officers  as  old  as 
that  have  been  taken  prisoners,  but  certainly 
none  of  the  rank  and  file  would  be  more 
than  46.  The  military  age  in  Germany  and 
France  is  from  20  to  45,  and,  apparently, 
although  youths  of  18  have  been  called  up 
for  training,  the  Germans  do  not  send  them 
to  the  front  until  they  are  20  unless  they 
volunteer  for  service  before  then.  In  a  re- 
cent communication  from  the  Minister  of 
War  to  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  it  was 
stated  that  "  all  soldiers  in  the  German 
army  who  are  over  45  years  of  age,  and  who 
have  served  for  six  months  at  the  front  will 
be  withdrawn  from  the  firing  line,  and  used 
in  less  dangerous  service." 

Q.— Were  the  steam  drifters  sunk  by  the 
Austrians  recently  in  the  Adriatic  large 
vessels,  or  were  they  ordinary  fishing 
trawlers? 

A. — You  refer  to  those  sunk  on  May  15th. 
According  to  the  official  Admiralty  report 
fourteen  were  sunk.  The  smallest  of  these 
was  the  Felicitas,  of  1399  tons,  and  the 
largest  was  the  Girl  Rose,  2714  tons.  All 
the  rest,  but  one,  were  over  2000  tons.  Two 
British  light  cruisers,  the  Dartmouth  and 
the  Bristol,  chased  the  enemy  off,  but  the 
former  was  torpedoed  by  a  submarine.  She 
managed  to  get  back  safely  to  port  with 
three  men  killed  and  an  officer  and  four  men 
missing  and  seven  wounded. 

Q.— Are  the  metropolitan  public  kitchens 
mentioned  some  time  ago  yet  working 
in  England? 

A. — The  first  was  opened  by  Queen  Mary 
in  May.  It  is  situated  in  the  Westminster 
Bridge  road,  and  can  serve  10,000  meals 
daily.  The  menu  on  the  opening  day  con- 
sisted of  Scotch  broth,  2d.  and  id.  ;  roast 
beef  and  mutton,  4d.  ;  fruit  mould,  rice  or 
date  pudding,  i|d.  ;  maize  scones,  Jd.  ; 
greens,  id.  ;  baked  swedes,  id.  No  pota- 
toes, tea  or  coffee  were  supplied. 

Q.— Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  Jewish  Gov- 
ernment being  set  up  in  Palestine? 

A. — It  will  be  rather  surprising  if  it  were, 
but  Dr.  Weizman,  at  an  English  Zionist 
Conference    held    recentlv    in    London,    de- 


clared that  the  British  Government,  in  con- 
junction with  its  Allies,  favoured  the  grant 
of  self-government  to  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine under  the  protection  of  a  "  just  great 
Power." 

Q.— Has  France  ever  declared  officially  that 
she  does  not  want  any  war  indemnity, 
and  that  she  does  not  intend  to  keep  the 
German  colonies  she  has  taken  in 
Africa? 

A. — When  he  replied  to  the  Russian  com- 
munication about  "  No  annexations  and  no 
indemnities,"  M.  Ribot,  the  Prime  Minister, 
said  that  France  desired  only  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  provinces  which  had  been  stolen 
from  her  in  1871,  but  did  not  wish  to  im- 
pose any  penalty  on  Germany.  On  a  later 
occasion  he  said  that  France  desired  no  ter- 
ritorial gains  other  than  Alsace-Lorraine,  so. 
presumably,  she  does  not  intend  to  keep  the 
colonies  she  took  in  West  Africa. 

Q.— Is  there  much  being  done  for  the  blind 
soldiers  in  England? 

A. — Sir  Arthur  Pearson — the  founder  of 
Pearson  s  Weekly,  Pearson's  Magazine,  and 
many  other  publications — went  blind  some 
years  ago,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to 
the  welfare  of  those  who  cannot  see.  At  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  for  the  blind  he  has  been 
doing  wonderful  work.  Blind  soldiers  are 
there  taught  such  trades  as  are  possible 
amongst  others  poultry  farming.  In  order 
to  assist  in  this  their  women  relatives  are 
being  instructed  on  a  farm  in  the  Midlands 
so  that  as  each  blinded  poultry  farmer  starts 
for  himself,  he  is  helped  by  his  womenfolk. 


Q 


Have   many   blind   soldiers   returned   to 
Australia? 


A. — Very  few  indeed,  probably  less  than 
two  score.  It  is  far  better  that  soldiers  so 
wounded  should  remain  in  England  for 
training,  for  they  have  there  the  latest  ap- 
pliances and  methods,  and  can  get  the 
best  tuition  possible. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  many  kings  have 
reigned  in  Prussia  since  Frederick  the 
Great? 

A. — Six.  The  first  king  of  Prussia  was 
Elector  Friedrich  III.,  of  Brandenburg, 
who  assumed  the  crown  as  Frederich  I.  in 
1 701.  He  was  followed  by  Fredrich  Wil- 
helm  1.  in  17 13,  and  then  came  Friedrich 
II.,  called  the  Great  in  1740.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.,  in  1786, 
then  came  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  in  1797 
— he  who  fought  Napoleon — then  followed 
Friedrich   Wilhelm  IV.    in   1840,   and  then 
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Wilhelm  I.  in  1861,  who  became  German 
Emperor  in  187 1.  His  son,  Friedrich  III*., 
reigned  for  three  months  in  1888,  and  was 
succeeded  bv  his  son,  the  present  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II." 

Q. — What  are  the  salaries,  Government  and 
private,   of  the  European  monarchs? 

A. — The  ruling  kings  get  certain  grants 
from  the  State,  but  in  addition  most  of  them 
have  large  private  estates,  which  bring 
them  in  great  incomes.  King  George  gets 
most  of  his  money  not  because  he  is  King  of 
England,  but  because  he  is  Duke  of  York, 
etc.,  of  Lancaster.  Each  monarch  has  a 
civil  list  paid  him  by  the  State,  and  out  of 
this  he  has  to  pay  for  his  various  establish- 
ments and  make  allowances  to  sons,  daugh- 
ters and  other  members  of  his  family.  In 
England  special  grants  are  made  by  the 
State  to  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Queen  Alexandra  gets  ^70,000  a  year,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  ,£25,000  annually,  and 
some  half-dozen  others  get  ^6000  a  year 
each.  The  Prince  of  Wales  gets  about 
,£90,000  a  year  revenue  from  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall.  The  revenue  the  King  draws 
from  his  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  about 
^70,000  a  year.  The  civil  lists  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns  were  as  follow  : — 

Tsar  of  Russia     ,£1,600,000 

Emperor  of  Austria  042,000 

German  Emperor 770,000 

King-  of  England 616,000 

King-  of  Italy  600,000 

King-  of  Belgium  132,000 

King  of  Greece     80,000 

Queen  of  Holland 80,000 

Tsar  of  Bulgaria  80,000 

King-  of  Sweden  78,250 

King  of  Denmark 55, 000 

King  of  Serbia 48,000 

King  of  Roumania     47.4oo 

King  of  Norway    ...  38,000 

Q.— Would  a  man  who  has  married  since  the 
referendum  was  taken  be  exempted 
from  service  if  conscription  were 
adopted  in  Australia? 

A. — If  conscription  were  adopted  in  Aus- 
tralia all  men  of  military  age,  whether 
single  or  married,  would  be  liable  for  ser- 
vice. The  single  men  would  be  called  up 
first,  and,  presumably,  men  married  up  to 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  passing  of  the 
law  would  be  treated  as  married  men.  In 
the  "  Bachelors'  Tax  "  just  introduced  into 
Parliament,  men  who  were  married  before 
July  1  st  of  this  year  are  regarded  as  mar- 
ried, but  those  who  have  been  married  since 
are  regarded,  for  the  purpose  of  the  tax,  as 
single  men. 


Q. — In  the  figures  you  gave  recently  concern- 
ing foreigners  in  British  ships,  did  you 
include   coastal   and   fishing   vessel,   or 
was   the    total     for   ocean-going   ships 
only? 
A. — It  included  men  engaged  in  coastal 
trade  and  fishing.     The  figures  given  were 
for  19 1 2.     For  191 3  they  are  as  follow  :  — 


British  

Lascars  and  Asiatics 
Foreigners     


212,570 
46,848 
32,630 


Of  these  men  70,622  were  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  home  trade,  and  of  them  25,000 
were  on  fishing  vessels;  10,244  were  in 
vessels  engaged  partly  in  home  and  partly 
in  oversea  trade.  We  may  assume  that 
practically  all  the  70,000  were  British, 
which  would  leave  142,000  British  for 
foreign  trade,  and  79,000  lascars  and 
foreigners.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
out  of  every  eleven  seamen  in  the  British 
oversea  mercantile  marine  seven  were  British 
and  four  foreigners. 

Q.— What  is  regarded  as  the  normal  loss  of 
shipping  tonnage  through  accident, 
shipwreck  and  similar  causes  in  or- 
dinary years? 

A. — The  average  of  total  losses  for  the 
last  twenty  years  works  out  at  155,373  tons 
annually.  The  amount  has,  of  course,  in- 
creased as  the  world's  tonnage  increased. 
In  1910-n  the  number  of  British  vessels 
totally  lost  was  489,  with  a  tonnage  of 
162,459. 

Q.— What  is  Queen  Anne's  bounty? 

A. — It  is  a  fund  used  to  supplement  the 
stipends  paid  to  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  where  the  livings  are  so  poor  to 
be  too  small  to  exist  on.  The  fund  began 
in  1704,  when  Queen  Anne  transferred  to  a 
body  of  Governors  the  income  hitherto  de- 
rived by  the  Crown  from  "  first  fruits  "  and 
"  tenths  "  of  certain  clerical  incomes.  The 
capital  fund  amounted  in  191 4  to 
^7,300,000,  and  the  amount  available  for 
distribution  that  year  was  ^£24,000. 

Q.— What  was  the  annual  tonnage  of  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  dur- 
ing the  four  years  before  the  war? 

A.  —  27,900,000  cwts.  in  1910, 
30,300,000  cwts.  in  191 1,  26,600,000  cwts. 
in  1912,  and  31,100,000  cwts.  in  1913. 
Just  over  half  of  the  annual  import  came 
from  Germany  and  Austria.  Beet  sugar  was 
also  imported  from  Holland  and  Russia. 
Cane  sugar  was  obtained  from  the  West 
Indies  and  India.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
though,  that,  although  the  West  Indies  are 
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regarded  ab  mainly  sugar-growing  countries, 
tihe  value  of  their  cocoa  exports  was  greater 
than  that  of  their  sugar,  and  the  value  of 
the  Jamaica  fruit  export  was  greater  than 
all  the  other  exports  of  that  island  together. 

Q.— Was  the  year  1888  a  three- Emperor  year? 

A. — Three  German  Emperors  ruled  over 
Germany  in  that  year — William  I.,  who 
died  in  that  year,  his  son  Friedrich  III., 
and  the  present  Kaiser. 

Q.     is  polygamy  general  in  Turkey? 

A. — No.  Economic  reasons  compel  the 
average  Turk  to  practise  monogamy.  Pro- 
bably less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet  have  more  than  one  wife.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  there  is  more  illegal  and 
promiscuous  polygamy  in  any  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Christian  Europe  than  there  is 
legalised  polvgamy  in  Constantinople.  The 
position  in  Turkey  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  man  may  have  only  one  legal 
wife,  instead  of  the  four  allowed  by  the 
Koran,  yet  may  keep  as  many  women  in  the 
harem  as  fancy  dictates  or  financial  reasons 
allow. 

Q.   -is   it  true   that    Mrs.    Besant   has   been 
interned  by  the  Indian  Government? 

A. — She  was  interned  in  June  by  the 
Government  of  Madras  because  of  her  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  Home  Rule  in  India. 
During  the  few  hours  she  still  enjoyed  her 
liberty  Mrs.  Besant  sold  her  newspaper, 
New  India,  to  Mr.  Telang,  of  Bombay.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Governor  who 
took  action  in  tihe  matter,  Lord  Pentland, 
married  when  still  Captain  Sinclair,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen — the 
latter  a  well-known  advocate  of  "  women's 
rights." 

Q.— Is  the  new  Rajah  of  Sarawak  related  to 
Lord  Esher? 

A. — He  is  his  son-in-law,  having  married 
Miss  Sylvia  Brett,  Viscount  Esher's  daugh- 
ter, some  years  ago.  Relations  were  occa- 
sionally somewhat  strained  between  the  late 
Rajah  Sir  Charles  Brooke,  a  very  old  man. 
and  the  present  ruler,  his  son.  known  for- 
merly as  the  Rajah  Muda.  The  first 
Rajah,  Sir  James  Brooke,  obtained  the  ter- 
ritorv  of  Sarawak  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei 
in  1842,  after  having  saved  the  throne  for 
that  monarch.  The  late  Rajah  was  his 
nephew,  and  succeeded  him  in  1868.  Sara- 
wak is  now  part  of  British  Borneo. 

Q.— What  did   the   Siberian   railway  cost  to 
build? 

A. — The       original       cost       was       over 

^£.'20.000,000,    just  about   double  tfye   esti- 


mate. Very  light  rails  were  used  at  first, 
though,  and  poor  sleepers.  The  bridges  were 
made  of  wood,  and  the  railway  stations 
were  primitive.  During  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  great  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the 
railway.  Temporary  lines  were  laid,  the 
track  in  many  places  was  doubled,  and  the 
freight  traffic  tripled  whilst  the  war  lasted. 
Afterwards  new  lines  and  sidings  appear  to 
have  been  taken  up,  and  much  of  the  work 
has.  therefore,  had  to  be  done  over  again. 
The  line  is  5392  miles  in  length,  between 
Moscow  and  Vladivostok.  The  Russian 
Government  before  the  war  systematically 
starved  the  State  railways,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  orders  for  goods- waggons  given 
out.  In  1906,  20,000  were  ordered.  In 
1908  onlv  5000.  and  in  iqto  but  275.  It 
did  not  rise  again  until  1914,  when  t 3.00c 
were  ordered. 

Q.— Where  does  Great  Britain  get  most  of 
her  copper  from? 

A. — From  the  United  States.  Most  of 
it  comes  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  form  of  un- 
w  rough  t  copper.  Of  a  total  import  of  147,700 
tons  in  1914.  94.800  came  from  the  States. 
Spain  supplies  most  of  the  copper  regulus 
and  precipitate,  11,600  tons  out  of  a  total 
or  38,300,  and  Chile  supplied  most  of  the 
copper  ore,  25.300  tons,  out  of  a  total  of 
72,000  tons,  in  1914.  On  that  occasion  the 
Union  of  wSouth  Africa  sent  13,000  tons, 
and  Australia  sent  14.000,  but  in  191 5  Aus- 
tralia's supplv  had  dropped  to  3900  tons, 
that  of  South  Africa  to  12,000  tons,  and 
that  of  Chile  to  12,800  tons.  The  value  of 
unwrought  copper  imported  by  Great  Britain 
in  1915  was  ^13.249,081,  the  value  of 
copper  regulus  and  precipitate  was 
yS-1 -15^-395  and  °f  copper  ore  was 
.£812,309. 

Q.—  You  stated  recently  that  though  the 
birthrate  in  Germany  had  dropped  not- 
ably, the  infantile  death  rate  had  de- 
creased. Have  you  any  figures? 

A. — Official  figures  are  not  yet  obtainable. 

but  the  following  are  said  to  be  accurate  :  — 

Year.  Births.         Infant  deaths. 

IQ13       1,8.39,000  277,000 

1 014       1,820,000  297,000 

IQ15       1,416,000  216,000 

.  qi6       1,10.3,000  167,000 

If  these  figures  are  indeed  correct,  then  it 
is  evident  that  the  decrease  in  birth.s  is 
greater  than  the  total  number  of  infantile 
deaths  in  an  ordinary  year,  therefore,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  five  years  hence  there  will 
be  at  least  600.000  fewer  five-year-old  chil- 
dren in  Germany  than  there  would  have 
been  had  no  war  taken  place. 
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Oil,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


The  increasing  intervals  between  the  ar- 
rivals of  British  mails  is  forcing  Australia 
to  look  more  and  more  to  the  United  States 
for  papers  and  magazines  dealing  with  the 
war  and  world  happenings  generally.  For 
cartoons  touching  on  the  terrible  struggle 
we  are  at  the  moment  mainly  dependent 
upon  American  caricaturists.  Fortunately 
they  have  risen  well  to  the  occasion,  and 
thus  far  have  shown  a  tendency  to  handle 
the  subject  with  less  bitterness  than  have 
British  or  Continental  artists. 

This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that, 
although  the  United  States  is  in  the  war, 
the  Americans  have  as  yet  little  idea  what 
the  struggle  really  means.     They  have  been 


watching  it  for  years,  but  it  has  actually 
touched  them  far  less  than  it  has  us  here, 
and  yet  we  have  to  admit  that  in  Australia 
we  have  not  begun  to  realise  what  war  is. 
Judging  from  their  papers  the  Americans 
are  regarding  the  European  struggle  much 
as  it  was  regarded  in  England  during  the 
first  couple  of  years — rather  as  a  new  ex- 
perience than  as  a  life  and  death  conflict. 

Le  Rite  evidently  considers  that  the 
Stockholm  Conference  is  nothing  more  than 
a  German-baited  trap  to  catch  the  Allies. 
Yet  M.  Thomas,  one  of  the  strongest  mem- 
bers  of  the  French  War  Cabinet,  intends  to 
attend  it  if  he  can  ! 


Le  Eire.] 


Les   Boches  :    "  The   conference   ia   ready.     Why  don't  they  come." 


[Paria. 
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'rig   Show.]  [London. 

BEWARE    THE    GERMAN    GIFT! 

(In  the  Trojan  war  the  Greeks,  unable  to  cap- 
ture Troy  by  lighting,  resorted  to  the  treacherous 
gift  of  a  huge  wooden  horse,  which  they  pre- 
tended was  a>n  offering  to  the  gods,  but  was 
in  reality  full  of  armed  men.  The  Trojans  ad- 
mitted the  innocent-looking  gift,  and  Troy  fell. 
The  German  peace  offers  to  Russia  correspond 
to    the   Wooden    Horse.) 


Boland    lstok.~\  [Budapest. 

TIRED   OF   HER. 

Wilson  (to  Constable  Roosevelt):  "Take  this 
woman  away.  I  don't  want  to  see  her— she 
breaks    my    heart." 


The  Passing  Show  likens  the  German 
Peace  Proposals  to  Russia  to  the  famous 
Wooden  Horse  of  Troy.  In  the  picture 
the  hidden  warriors  are  showing  themselves 
rather  too  soon. 


Dr    A  m s t e r data m e r . 


Amsterdam. 


RUSSIA'S  TEMPTATION   TO   MAKE   SEPARATE   PEACE. 
The    fox    tempts   the   bear   to    put   his    paws    between    the    cleft    oak    in    quest     .f    imaginary 

honey. 
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HOLD     FAST.     VOUNG    RUSSIA! 


[Baltimore. 


The  Boland  Is/ok,  of  Buda  rest';. 
gests   that  now   President   Wilson  has  gone 
to  war   he   will   have   as   little  to  do   with 
his  former  love  as  the  Allies  themselves. 


M«5 


Evening    Ledger.]  [Phil^delphi; 

"WELL,    HERE    I    AM." 


World.]  [New 

AN   UP-TO-DATE  WEAPON. 


York. 
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Tribune. 


(New   York. 


Providence  Journal) 

"OH,   SAT,   CAN   TOU   SEE?' 


WHAT   HE   GETS   FOR   TRYING    TO    WALK   OPE 
WITH   IT. 


De  Amsterdam  me  r  uses  an  old  fable  to 
illustrate  the  situation  so  far  as  the  Ger- 
man peace  suggestions  to  Russia  are  con- 
cerned. 


De  Nieuwe  Amsterdammer.']  [Amsterdam. 

TIMES  CHANGE. 

The  German  Peasant  :  "  I  always  used  to  think 
how  ,that  beast  would  like  to  eat  me,  but  now 
I  think  how  much  I  should  like  to  eat  it." 


Times.]  lOape  Town. 

PUTTING    THE    LID    ON. 


1/9/17. 


Ill STORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


i  t 


Naturally  the  American  cartoonists  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  war  as  it  affects 
the  United  States.  Many  still  show  Uncle 
Sam,  or  the  American  Eagle  rushing  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Allies —such  an  one  ap- 
j>ears  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
-hut  the  majority  have  passed  that  stage. 
The  adoption  of  conscription  has  been 
hailed  with  universal  favour. 

The  food  profiteer  and  the  taxing  pro- 
posals of  the  Government  come  in  for  much 
comment.  The  papers,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, take  the  line  that  the  proposed  taxa- 
tion is  .so  drastic  that  it  will  have  a  bad 
<  ffiect  on  enterprise,  twit  compared  with 
similar  levies  in  England  and  France,  the 
Americans  are  getting  off  lightly. 

Mr.  Hoover  now  figures  largely,  and 
favourably,   in  the  cartoons. 


[Gape  Town. 
ADVA S  01  NO    B  A  C  K  W  A  H  IK*. 


A   SPANISH   VIEW   OP  THE   SITUATION. 
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THOU  SHALT  NOT 

EAT,  PRINK.  SMOKE,  READ.  CHEW,  EM  JO* 
SMllf .  LAUGH.  WRITE.  CREATT; 

THOU  SHftLT  DO 

OHIY  fHAT  WHICH  IS  PRESCRIBE? 


irtfiOGown*  ww  i 

iArt  ifWASWEUBC 
[  PCftP 


f 


b5h» 


*ta*> 


John   Bull.]  [I^ndon. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  REGULATION! 


Evening    Ledger.]  [Philadelphia 

WATCHFUL    WAITING, 

The   cat's   away;    the  mice   will    play- 
So    runs    the    adage    hoary. 

But   Hoover's   eye   doth    watch    nearby— 
And    that's    another    story. 


John  Bull.] 

THE    MAN    AT   THE   WHEEL 


Evening    Led  [Philadelphia, 

BONDS    OR    BONDAGE? 

Business:   "Not  too  close,  please," 
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WITH    THE   SERBIAN    ARMY. 


Very  little  indeed  has  been  written  con- 
cerning the  doings  of  the  gallant  Serbian 
army  about  Salonika.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  correspondents 
in  following  its  fortunes,  partly,  no  doubt, 
to  the  relatively  inconspicuous  part  it  has 
played  compared  to  the  gigantic  mass  armies 
in  cast  and  west.  Mr.  Herbert  Corey  writes 
most  feelingly  about  these  Serbs  after  hav- 
ing camped  and  marched  and  Mived  with 
them  for  some  time.  The  title  of  his 
article,  which  appears  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  gives  a  good  idea  of  how 
he  regards  them,  for  he  writes  under  the 
heading,  "  An  Army  of  Homesick  Old 
Men." 

In  the  old  days  "  Hero,"  he  says,  was  a 
word  that  always  reminded  him  of  musical 
comedy,  but  a  different  picture  now  rises 
before  him  when  he  hears  the  word  : — 

{t  Hero  "  now  calls  before  me  a  view  of  a 
marching-  line  of  old  men,  clad  in  weather- 
washed  uniforms  that  had  once  been  the 
horizon  blue  of  the  French  army.  Their 
shoulders  are  bent  and  their  deep-lined  faces 
are  covered  with  a  grizzle  of  beard;  and 
pa<  kages  are  tied  all  over  them  in  most  un- 
military  fashion.  Their  rifles  slant  every 
way  over  their  shoulders;  and  they  look 
down  at  the  deep  Macedonian  mud  as  they 
trudge  on  in  precisely  the  gait  used  by  old 
and  very  tired  pick-and-shovel  men  after 
their  day's  work.  A  most  unsoldierly  look- 
ing lot,  these  Serbian  cheechas.  Just  weary 
men  for  the  most  part,  who  do  not  snap  to 
attention  when  one  speaks  to  them,  but 
smile  in  a  childlike  and  pathetic  way. 

Most  of  the  Serb  soldiers  are  old  men 
for  the  younger  were  called  first  and  died 
first.  Some  of  them  have  been  fighting  for 
five  years,  and  some  of  them  have  not  seen 
their  homes  since  the  first  Balkan  war  began 
in  1 91 2.  *'  I  believe  that  they  have  suffered 
greater  hardships  and  have  fought  against 
greater  odds  than  any  other  unit  of  the 
Allied  armies,  but  they  have  no  thought  of 
quitting  the  light,  though  they  are  infinitely 
sick  of  the  war.  Each  has  the  profound 
conviction  that  when  this  war  is  over,  Serbia 
will  be  free,  and  his  children  shall  have 
peace."  The  Serbs  thought  that  their  coun- 
try was  to  be  won  back  for  them  last  year, 
but,  alas  !  the  Allies  were  not  ready  in  suffi- 
cient strength.     Says  Mr.  Corey  :  — 

Two  months  ago  I  should  have  said  that 
the  story  I  am  trying  to  tell  would  be  that 
of  the  last  campaign  of  the  Serbian  army. 
Then  it  did  not  seem  that  they  could  ever 
fight  again.  Last  year  70,000  of  them  were 
taken    to    Macedonia,    where    the    Allies    had 


planned  an  operation  of  strategic  value.  To 
the  Serbs  that  operation  meant  only  one 
thing :  They  were  to  be  given  the  chance  to 
fight  their  way  back  to  their  homes.  The 
70,000  were  all  that  were  left  of  the  450,000 
Serbian  soldiers  who  began  the  war,  and  all 
that  were  left  of  the  250,000  who  fought  their 
way  in  the  great  retreat  throug-h  the  moun- 
tain passes  of  Albania  and  Montenegro,  and 
all  that  were  left  of  the  150,000  sick  and 
starving-  men  who  finally  reached  asylum  at 
Corfu.  When  they  ended  last  year's  cam- 
paign— when  they  finally  shuffled  down  the 
long  Macedonian  hills  throug-h  the  deep 
Macedonian  mud  for  a  rest — the  70,000  had 
dwindled  to  18,460  bayonets.  In  their  turn, 
they  were  all  that  were  left.  But  this  story 
is  not  of  the  last  campaign  of  the  Serbian 
army.  The  last  campaign  has  not  yet  come. 
The  Serbian  army  is  still  fig-hting. 

We  have  heard  at  different  times  a  good 
deal  about  the  discomforts  and  continuous 
service  of  Australian  and  other  troops,  but, 
compared  to  what  the  Serbs  endure  uncom- 
plainingly, our  boys  live  in  luxury.  "  The 
soldiers,"  says  Mr.  Corey,  "  are  depressed 
and  melancholy,  but  they  are  not  bitter  "  : — 

Perhaps    the      Balkan      tradition    sustains 
them.      Their   fathers    and  their    forefathers 
have    gone    through    some    measure    of    the 
same  thing  they  are  going  throug-h  now.     If 
they  are  dejected  it  is  because  of  the  thou- 
sands  of  comrades   who  have   died,    and   be- 
cause  the   end   seems   very  far   off,    and  be- 
cause  there  seems    to   be   no   release   except 
through  death  or  serious  wounds.      Many  of 
them  have  been  wounded  four  or  five  times, 
and    yet    they    have  gone    back    to    the   front 
from   the  little   hospitals   stationed   right   be- 
hind   the    lines.      They    fight   on    brilliantly. 
Last  year  their  task  was  to  cut  through  the 
hill    lines    held    by    the    Bulgarians    back    to 
Monastir,  so  as  to  endanger  the  communica- 
tions to  that  city  and  compel  its  evacuation. 
They    did    it   in    a    way    that   deserves    to   be 
called  a  gallant  feat  of  arms.     One  division 
—the     Morava — was     on     the     offensive     for 
ninety-five  days  of  that  time  without  a  rest. 
An   offensive   with   the  Serbs  in   the  Balkans 
does  not  mean   what   an  offensive  does   any- 
where else.     These  men  had  only  one  trench. 
They  lived    and   fought   in    that    trench.     At 
night  those  who  were  not  on  picket  duty  slept 
there,  or  in  the  tinv  holes  in  its  walls.     Be- 
cause a  front  trench  is  at  all  times  directly 
exposed,    they   could   have   no    camp   fires  at 
which  to  warm  themselves,  thoug-h  this  was 
in    the   dead   of    winter  in  the    Balkan    hills. 
Their  food  came  to  them  cold,  for  the  Serbs    . 
have  not  the  insulated  contrivances  for  keep- 
ing food  and  drink  warm  that  were  the  boast 
of  the  Italian   army  in  Macedonia  last  year. 
Their  hot  coffee  was,   at  the  best,   insipidly 
warm.      Often    their   wine    froze  in   the   can- 
teens.    There  was  no  second  trench,  and  no 
reserve  line,   and  no  rest. 

Cables  give  often  but  a   very  indifferent 
idea  of  actual  operations,  and  few  people, 
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reading  the  reports  concerning  the  capture 
of  Monastir  last  winter,  would  have  im- 
agined that  it  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy 
not  brilliantly  taken  by  the  Allies,  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  had  been  evacuated  two 
days  before  the  Allied  scouts  were  aware  of 
the  fact. 

A  French  scouting-  party  riding  in  to  find 
out  whether  the  Bulgarians  had  left  ran 
head-on  into  a  Bulgarian  scouting  party  rid- 
ing in  to  find  out  whether  the  French  had 
come,  and  there  was  a  slight  collision.  Both 
sides  ran  away  to  report.  The  French  and 
Russian  and  Italian  troops  made  readv  to 
enter.  The  Serbians  were  all  in  the  high 
hills,  where  they  had  been  cutting  at  the 
Bulgarian  lines.  Then  the  French  did  one 
of  the  graceful  thino-c  they  can  always  be 
counted  on  to  do.  "  This,"  said  the  officer 
in  command,  "  is  an  old  Serbian  town.  The 
Serbs  shall  be  the  first  to  enter." 

The  Serbs  were,  however,  twelve  hours 
and  more  away  fighting  in  the  mountains 
completing,  in  fact,  that  operation  which 
had  forced  the  Bulgars  to  leave  Monastir. 
But  a  regiment  of  Serbian  cavalry  rode 
furiously  all  night  through  falling  snow, 
over  roads  that  were  mere  rabbit  tracks  of 
slippery  clay.  As  there  was  danger  of  the 
Bulgarians  returning  the  entry  into  the  town 
could  not  be  delayed,  so  the  soldiers,  not 
having  time  to  go  round  by  the  bridge, 
forded  the  icy  river  as  best  they  might,  and 
reached  the  place. 

So  that  morning  the  Serbian  regiment  rode 
through  the  Cerna,  while  the  French  and 
Italian  and  Russian  troops  tramped  into  the 
town  along  the  great  highway  that  leads  to 
Salonika.  The  French  bugles  were  playing, 
and  the  Italian  bands  were  ringing  high  and 
clear  in  their  national  airs;  and  the  heavy 
Russians  swung  along  with  a  mighty  creak- 
ing- of  leather  and  a  jangle  of  brass  and  steel, 
while  they  sung  their  slow  marching  songs. 
But  the  Serbs  rode  in  sobbing.  Tears  ran 
openly  down  their  faces,  and  their  big- 
hands  were  forever  going  up  to  clear  their 
eyes ;  and  the  officers  were  so  choked  that 
they  could  hardly  give  their  orders.  For  the 
Serbs  felt  that  in  entering  Monastir  they 
were  at  last  beginning  to  come  home. 

The  Serb  soldiers  no  longer  reply  in 
unison  to  the  ancient  greeting  of  their  com- 
mander, "  God  be  with  you — oh,  my 
heroes,"  because  as  one  of  them  said,  "  we 
are  not  heroes,  wre  are  just  old  men  who  are 
fighting  to  get  home." 

One  goes  to  the  fronts  held  by  the  other 
allied  armies  in  Macedonia  in  considerable 
state.  First,  one  gets  permission  to  go,  and 
then  an  invitation  is  issued.  At  last  a  day 
comes  when  one  reports  at  military  head- 
quarters in  Salonika,  to  find  a  large  military 
car  and   an   entertaining-   officer   waiting   for 


him.  The  car  is  driven  very  fast— through 
the  mud  if  it  has  been  raining  and  through 
the  dust  if  it  has  not,  for  there  is  no  inter- 
mediate stage  in  Macedonia — and  eventually 
arrives  at  a  destination.  Thereupon  one 
dines  and  lunches  with  generals  and  com- 
manding officers  and  staffs,  and  is  treated 
as  a  very  honoured  guest.  Select  sectors  of 
the  from  are  shown  one.  Distant  hills 
clothed  in  fire  and  smoke  may  he  looked  at 
through  glasses.  It  is  verv  pleasant  but  it 
is  a  denatured  form  of  war  that  one  is  per- 
mitted to  see.  It  is  just  the  other  way  with 
the  Serbs.  "  We  are  very  poor,"  I  was  told 
at  headquarters;  "  and  so  we  can  only  give 
you  what  we  have  ourselves.  You  must  for- 
give us  and  make  yourself  at  home. " 

There  is  no  upholstered  car  here  for  the 
use  of  a  correspondent.  Even  King  Peter 
had  no  car  for  a  time.  Prince  Alexander 
had  a  car ;  but,  at  the  moment,  his  staff 
had  none,  and  so  his  car  was  used  for  staff 
errands.  Voivode  Mischitch,  the  genius  of 
the  Macedonian  campaign,  rode  in  a  tin 
Lizzie.  Serbian  officers  below  the  rank  of 
general  rode  in  box  oars  on  the  single-track 
railroad  that  leads  to  Monastir,  unless  they 
knew  a  military  surgeon  well  enough  to  beg 
a  ride  to  the  front  in  an  ambulance.  All 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  Serbs 
are  the  poor  relations  of  the  Allies.  In  a 
land  where  it  is  so  very  hard  to  get  the 
barest  necessities  for  living  and  fighting, 
the  distant  kinsfolk  can  hardly  expect 
luxuries.  Correspondents  travel  just  as 
colonels  do  when  they  visit  the  Serbs.  Box 
cars  became  familiar  to  us. 

The  Serbs  object  to  digging  trenches, 
and  the  ground  does  not  lend  itself  to  dig- 
ging, as  much  of  the  country  is  underlaid 
with  rock  at  a  depth  of  a  few  inches.  The 
commander- in-chief  knowing  this  peculiarity 
of  his  men,  bothers  very  little  about 
trenches  ;  lie  prefers  to  take  those  made  by 
the  Jiulgars  !  Of  this  feasant  -leader  Mr. 
(  Wr\    says  :  — 

Voivode  Mischitch — voivode  means  chief 
amonj>  chiefs — was  in  command.  A  slender,, 
tall,  stern  man,  he  inspired  his  staff  with 
genuine  awe.  He  was  merciless  on  the  man 
who  forgot  or  neglected,  and  the  man  who 
made  one  mistake  rarely  had  the  chance  to 
make  two.  His  office  existed  only  as  a 
shelter  for  his  papers.  One  usually  saw  him 
walking  about  in  the  open,  quite  alone,  deep 
in  meditation.  When  he  had  determined 
on  his  plan  he  acted  with  a  cavalryman's 
speed.  One  found  a  similarity  between  Mis- 
chitch and  our  old  Indian  fighters.  If  he 
managed  to  get  the  enemy  off  centre  he 
drove  him  mercilessly.  Night  marches  be- 
came commonplaces.  Mischitch  had  a  way 
of  finding  the  key  to  a  labyrinth  of  hills,  so 
that  by  taking  a  particular  eminence  the 
enemy  ■would  be  compelled  to  fall  back.  In 
part  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
old  war  ground  over  which  the  Serbians 
were  fighting,  and  he  knew  the  country  al- 
most hill  by  hill.  In  part  this  faculty  was 
sheer  genius.  Often  the  hill  he  set  about 
taking  seemed  almost  useless  to  the  non- 
technical   observer;    but    when    it    had    been 
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•  aptured  other  positions  fell  like  a  row  of 
olock s  when  a  child's  finder  pushes  them. 
It  was  a  sublimated  #ame  of  chess  he  played. 
The  regiment  fears  Mischitch  as 
much  as  the  staff  does,  but  it  understands 
him  better.  The  regiment  remembers  that 
Mischitch  was  onlv  a  peasant  not  long  ago, 
and  that  MischitclTs  brother  still  comes  into 
Valyevo  every  market  day  with  fat  Krc<< 
strung  ;ibout  him  for  sale  to  the  towns- 
people. The  regiment  looks  sharp  when  Mis- 
•chitch  orders,  and  takes  an  enormous  pride 
in  him,  and  would  probablv  burst  into  tears 
if  lie  scolded  it,  for  the  feelings  of  these 
big  children  are  very  easily  hurt.  But  the 
regiment  is  more  at  ease  with  Mischitch 
than  it  is  with  some  of  the  voung  captains 
of  the  .-taff.      It  knows  him  so  well. 

The  Serbs  arc  grrnl  fighters,  hut  they 
have  t<>  <!<>  things  their  own  way.  Most 
of  the  <>1<I  soldiers  know  quilt-  as  well  as 
their  officers  what  i,s  practicable  to  do  and 
what  is  not.  If  a  mmmand  is  given,  they 
obey  implicitly,  bttt  it  is  customary  for  the 
commanding  officer  to  call  a  few  of  his 
non-coms,  into  his  pit  and  consult  with 
them  in  times  of  emergency.  Mr.  Corey 
gives  seme  instances  of  Serb  fighting  : — 

Fijrhting  in  the  Serb  sectors  in  the  Bal- 
kans is  quite  unlike  the  ri.irhtinjr  anywhere 
else  in  the  held  of  war.  It  is  more  open — 
al'v,ost  more  domestic.  Much  of  it  is  done 
with  the  bavonet  or  the  butt  of  the  gun, 
and  almost  all  of  it  is  done  where  the  two 
sides  can  see  each  other  with  some  clear- 
ness, or  at  least  jruess  accurately  at  each 
other's  position.  One  reason  is  because  the 
Serbs  had  little  artillery  last  year,  except 
some  old  Runs  which  had  been  discarded 
on  other  fronts.'  There  was  one  battery  of 
old  one-hundred-and-twenty  howitzers  for 
which  a  firing  ritual  was  observed:  First, 
the  pieces  were  loaded.  Then  they  were 
aimed.  Then,  if  the  action  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly spirited  one,  everyone  went  away 
and  sat  behind  rocks  while  the  jrun  captain 
pulled  the  string.  Every  now  and  then  an 
aged  howitzer  of  that  pattern  blew  up,  and 
the  gunners  had  learned  to  treat  them  with 
consideration.  The  Bulgarians  seemed  to  be 
short  of  guns,  too,  though  what  they  had 
were  in  many  instances  of  longer  range  than 
the  Serbs.  They  were  served  with  fair  ac- 
curacy. In  many  cases  the  gunners  were 
Germans.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  Serb 
has  very  little  fear  of  the  German  as  a  sol- 
dier, though  he  has  a  deep  respect  for  the 
Bulgarian.  It  was  perfectly  plain  to  any  ob- 
server that  the  German  is  an  infinitely  better 
soldier  than  the  Bulgarian.  The  German 
officers  and  men  and  units  were  used  as  stiff- 
ening for  the  Bulgarian  line.  They  were 
the  steel  buried  in  the  concrete.  Wherever 
the  resistance  was  particularly  vigorous  one 
might  be  certain  that  the  Germans  held  the 
line. 

The  Serbs  and  Bulgars  hate  each  other 
bitterly.  They  have  been  fighting  for  cen- 
turies, and  they  strive  furiously  on  the 
battlefield,  but  for  all  that  the  Serbs  are 


kind  to  the  Bulgar  prisoners  they  take,  shar- 
ing their  own  inadequate  rations  with  them. 

The  Serb's  respect  for  the  Bulgarian  seems 
to  be  based  upon  complete  knowledge  gained 
by  fighting  him  for  centuries.  Each  knows 
the  other's  little  ways.  The  Bulgarian  al- 
ways knocks  off  work  for  lunch,  as  the  Serb 
does.  He  has  a  partiality  for  three-o'clock- 
in-the-morning  charges.  He  has  a  distaste 
for  artillery,  but  stands  up  to  the  bayonet 
and  butt  very  well.  The  only  time  he  was 
charged  with  unsportsmanlike  conduct  at 
the  front  was  on  Dobrapolya,  when  the  Bul- 
garians, contrary  to  an  age-long  rule,  made 
a  practice  of  hand-bombing-  the  Serb  trenches 
just  at  the  lunch  hour.  The  first  day  it  was 
dismissed  as  an  accident,  probably  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  voung-  German  officer  in 
the  trenches  ;  but  when  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened the  next  dav  the  Serbian  blood  boiled. 

"We'll  show  'em!"  said  the  Serbs. 

Whereupon  for  twenty-four  hours  hand 
bombs  rained  on  the  Bulgarian  trenches, 
and  artillery  played  on  them,  and  snipers 
sniped  at  them.  Between  times  notes  were 
thrown  over,  attached  to  rocks. 

"  You  will  bomb  our  dinner  carriers,  will 
you?"  the  Serbs  bad  written.  "Then  take 
this!" 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours  a 
chastened  Bulgaria  proposed  that  the  lunch- 
hour  truce  should  again  be  observed.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  was  never  again  violated. 
Even  in  the  Balkans  there  are  rules  of  war. 

Mr.  ( 'orev  considers  that  the  Serb  is  the 
quickest  moving  soldier  in  the  world.  "  By 
comparison  with  any  of  the  other  armies 
on  the  Continent,  the  Serbs  are  as  light- 
footed  as  jack  rabbits." 

In  January  we  saw  the  lines  of  cheechas 
creep  slowly  down,  the  hills  toward  the  rest 
camps.  A  Balkan  peasant  looks  old  when 
he  is  forty.  By  that  time  his  face  is  lined 
and  drawn  and  his  beard  is  grey.  It  is  the 
kindly  country  custom  to  call  such  a  man 
Uncle— Cheecha — and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
almost  every  man  in  the  ranks  had  earned 
this  title  of  courtesy. 

w  We  are  to  have  a  rest,"  the  old  men 
said. 

It  was  a  rest  for  only  two  weeks.  By  that 
time  the  recruits  had  been  gathered  for  the 
Serbian  army.  They  were  the  scrapings  of 
the  barrel.  They  were  men  who  had  been  in- 
valids ever  since  Corfu,  and  men  who  had 
been  too  old  to  join  when  the  war  began, 
and  men  who  had  been  wounded,  and  men 
who  were  boys  only  yesterday.  Every  Ser- 
bian man  who  was  fit  to  carry  a  gun  had 
been  gathered  into  the  ranks.  They  came 
from  America  and  Russia  and  Roumania, 
and  some  had  slipped  through  the  lines 
from  Austria,  and  some  were  deserters  from 
the  Bulgarian  ranks.  By  some  miracle  the 
army  had  been  reconstituted.  Then  they 
were  sent  back  to  the  front.  Perhaps  they 
did  not  go  happily,  for  no  men  who  have 
gone  through  what  these  men  have  will  face 
with  cheerfulness  the  prospect  of  going 
through  it  again.  But  they  went  without 
protest.  After  all,  they  are  fighting  on  Ser- 
bian soil  to-day.  That  means  a  great  deal 
to  them. 
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The  idea  of  ending  the  war  by  creating  a 
gigantic  airfleet  is  common  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  'be  a 
perfectly  practical  solution  of  the  deadlock 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Carl  Snyder  proves  him- 
self, in  Collier's,  to  be  one  of  its  most 
ardent  advocates,  yet  it  is  possible  from  his 
own  statements  to  feel  a  serious  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  Germany  could  be  sub- 
dued from  the  air. 

It  has  become  almost  a  custom  here  to 
transform  dollars  into  pounds  whilst  omit- 
ting altogether  to  divide  by  five  !  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  have  come  to  imagine  that 
the  Americans  are  raising  much  greater  sums 
of  money  than  they  really  are,  are  asking 
for  appropriations  that  take  even  our  breaths 
away  accustomed  as  we  are  to  huge  figures. 
It  was  generally  assumed,  for  instance,  that 
the  recent  Liberty  Loan  was  for 
jQ2, 000,000,000,  whereas  it  was  for 
£400,000,000  only.  Cables  announce  that 
the  Washington  Government  proposes  to  ad- 
vance the  Allies  £800,000,000  as  a  new 
loan,  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  more 
than  ^160,000,000  is  meant.  In  this  con- 
nection, by  the  way,  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
a  new  loan,  but  at  4  per  cent,  and  permit 
the  redemption  of  the  previous  3 J  per  cent, 
one.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  Allies 
will  have  to  find  at  least  J  per  cent,  more 
interest  on  the  money  they  have  already 
borrowed  in  America  ! 

This  habit  of  taking  dollars  for  pounds 
has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  contemplates  spending  some 
£^500,000,000  on  aircraft  alone.  The  ap- 
propriation asked  for  by  the  Council  of 
National  Defence  was  600,000,000  dollars 
(£120,000,000),  certainly  a  huge  sum. 
Great  as  it  is,  though,  it  ought,  says  Mr. 
Snyder,  to  be  doubled. 

Congress  has  now  before  it  an  opportunity 
to  end  the  war  and  end  it  victoriously,  not 
shamefully.  By  a  single  vote  now  it  can 
deal  a  final  blow  to  militarism  and  kaiserism. 
And  perhaps  by  this  single  blow  it  can  usher 
in  a  lasting  era  of  world  peace.  The  op- 
portunity is  greater,  it  may  be,  than  any  of 
us  can  realise.  In  all  human  history  there 
never  has  been  a  world  war  before.  On  the 
western  battle  front  alone  there  are  7,000,000 
men  in  arms.  And  behind  them  are  mil- 
lions and  millions  more  keeping  these 
colossal  armies  in  action. 

Now,  here  is  a  strange  thing.  Practically 
the  whole  world  has  risen  up  to  say  that 
German  imperialism  shall  not  conquer  the 
earth.  And  yet  such  is  the  peculiarity  of 
the    situation    that     German    imperialism    is 


holding  the  rest  of  the  world  at  bay.  Let 
us  not  blink  the  facts.  We  have  been  fed 
upon  illusions.  Day  by  day  the  papers  print 
accounts  of  victories,  but  the  German  line 
has  not  been  broken ;  there  is  nothing  now 
to  show  that  it  can  be  broken. 

This  is  the  bald,  unpalatable  fact.  For 
the  reasons  which  I  set  forth  in  an  article- 
in  (C  Colliers  "  two  years  ago,  the  power*?  of 
defence  have  been  so  developed  that  a  vic- 
tory upon  land  with  anything  less  than  over- 
whelming numbers  has  become  impossible. 
Consider  the  situation :  The  western  battle 
front  is  less  than  700  miles  long.  Seven  mil- 
lion men  along  this  line  means  10,000  men 
per  mile. 

When  you  consider  that  back  of  these,  for 
miles  and  miles,  must  be  an  endless  train 
of  munition  depots,  ambulances,  hospitals, 
supply  stations,  vast  stores  of  food,  trans- 
ports of  every  kind  you  can  then  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  so  long  as  this  war  is 
fought  on  a  plane  surface  Germany  can  defy 
the  world. 

There  is  one  way  and  one  alone  that  we 
can  win  this  war.     That  is  in  the  air. 

The  European  powers  have  been  very 
slow  to  wake  up  to  the  fact,  but  at  last  they 
realise  it,  says  he.  England's  new  pro-  ^ 
gramme  calls  for  the  construction  of  15,000 
aeroplanes  this  year,  at  an  expenditure  of 
£115,000,000 — but,  he  goes  on,  "how  far 
the  programme  can  be  carried  out  remains, 
to  be  seen.'? 

The  admirable  programme  which  has  been 
formulated  by  the  Aircraft  Board  includes 
the  sending  of  mechanics  and  materials  to 
England  and  to  France,  and,  in  addition, 
five  or  ten  thousand  airplane  engines  and 
materials.  It  designs  to  take  over  the  whole 
of  the  aviation  training  for  the  Western 
Allies,  to  build  all  the  needful  training 
planes,  and  to  keep  up  a  stated  supply  of 
aviators.  This  in  itself  is  an  enormous  task. 
Training  10,000  men  at  a  time  will  require 
huge  camps,  an  immense  number  of  air- 
planes, a  huge  corps  of  instructors,  and  ade- 
quate quarters.  The  work  will  be  divided 
among  twenty-four  stations  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  southern  half, 
because  there  work  can  be  carried  on  with- 
out interruption  through  the  winter.  The 
mere  selection  and  construction  of  these  avia- 
tion fields  is  a  considerable  work.  Airplanes 
require  room.  Some  of  the  big  battle  planes 
which  are  now  being  developed  have  a  spread 
of  wing  100  feet  or  more.  A  thousand  of 
them  in  a  row  could  not  be  simultaneously 
started  on  a  line  less  than  forty  miles  long ! 

Men,  says  Mr.  Snyder,  who  eloquently 
urge  the  immediate  construction  of  50,000 
or  100,000  aeroplanes,  evince  noble  patriot- 
ism but  reckon  little  with  actual  possibilities. 

The  Aircraft  Board's  programme  would 
not  mean  the  construction  this  year  of  even 
10,000    airplanes,    and    perhaps    even    these 
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could  not  be  built  and  manned  with  10.000 
trained  aviators  in  this  country  alone.  Mr. 
S.  D.  Waldron  of  the  board  figures  that  if 
Congress  takes  immediate  action  and  they 
can  beg-in  letting-  contracts  by  July  1st,  it 
might  be  possible  to  reach  the  projected 
maximum  of  2000  airplane  engines  per 
month  by  next  April. 

He  points  out  that  the  work  is  immensely 
difficult.  A  fast  aeroplane  engine  bears 
much  the  same  relation  to  that  of  a  motor 
car  as  does  the  finest  Elgin  movement  to  a 
Waterbury  watch. 

The  engine  of  your  automobile  weighs 
from  500  to  1200  pounds,  or  more.  It  will 
average  from  20  to  30  pounds  per  horsepower 
.at  the  lowest.  The  new  airplane  engines  run 
less  than  three  pounds  per  horsepower  and 
the  finest  of  them  two  pounds  or  less.  Air- 
•planes  have  been  built  with  air-cooled  engines 
for  short-distance  fast  scouting  whose 
engines  weig-h  less  than  a  pound  and  three- 
quarters  per  horsepower.  They  must  be 
quite  literally,  as  an  old  advertisement  used 
to  say,  "  built  like  a  watch." 

I  suppose  that  the  Ford  engine  does  not 
cost  in  quantity  very  much  over  50  dollars. 
That  is  about  22  rated  horsepower.  At  pre- 
sent a  high-powered  airplane  engine  of  the 
best  type — say,  120  to  150  horsepower — can- 
not be  purchased  for  much  less  than  .3000 
dollars.  And  tfre  whole  airplane,  a  big-  one, 
may  readily  cost  10,000  dollars  to  20,000 
dollars.  You  can  readily  see  why  the  con- 
struction of  only  15,000  airplanes,  as  in  Eng-- 
land's  programme,  would  easily  equal,  for 
a  total  expenditure  for  men  and  camps  and 
hang-ars  and  repairs  and  wastag-e,  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

And  here  is  a  fact  which  gives  America  its 
wonderful  opportunity  to  step  in  now  and 
>end  this  horrible  war. 

Then,  too,  the  life  of  an  aeroplane  is 
very  short,  two  months  at  the  outside,  there- 
fore, to  keep  10,000  planes  on  the  battle 
line  means  building  at  least  5000  a  month. 
The  cost  would  be  almost  unthinkable. 
Then  Mr.  Snyder  gets  down  to  his  plan. 
War  in  the  air,  he  says,  cannot  last  any 
length  of  time.  It  must  be  short,  and  sharp, 
and  decisive.  I  must  confess  his  arguments 
are  not  very  clear,  but  anyhow  this  is  what 
he  says  : — 

This  is  the  reality  of  America's  oppor- 
tunity now  before  Congress.  As  the  matter 
stands,  England's  vast  expenditure  of  half 
a  billion  dollars  for  aircraft  will  not  mean 
decisive  victory.  Germany  can  meet  it.  She 
can  beat  it.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in- 
dustrially, and  particularly  in  such  a  field 
as  airplane  construction,  Germany's  manu- 
facturing resources  are  almost  double  those 
of  England  and  certainly  equal  to  that  of 
England  and  France  combined.  If  Engiand 
is  to  spend  half  a  billion,  we  may  be  sure 
that  Germany  will  spend  that  and  probably 
anuch  more. 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Allies' 
mastery  of  the  air.  It  is  true  England  and 
France  have  a  certain  superiority.  But  that 
is  due  to  the  courage  and  daring  of  their 
flyers  and  not  to  their  machines.  Practically 
from  the  beginning-  of  the  war  German 
machines  have  been  the  superior  of  the 
Allies'.  What  improvements  have  been  made 
Germany  has  generally  made  first— not  al- 
ways, but  as  a  rule— and  undoubtedly  Ger- 
many is  turning  out  sufficient  airplanes  to 
maintain  the  present  balance.  We  may  as 
well  face  the  fact.  Russia  is  probably  out 
of  the  war  for  another  year  to  come ;  and 
England  and  France  alone  cannot  win  the 
war. 

We  may  g-o  further  than  this.  Nothing 
short  of  a  prodigious  expenditure  by  the 
United  States  can  win  the  war.  Germany's 
resources  are  great,  and  the  strength  which 
I  endeavoured  to  show  two  years  ago  was 
hers,  she  has  shown,  as  is  now  clear  to  all 
the  world. 

Germany  is  not  near  exhaustion.  The  war 
is  not  near  an  end.  As  soon  as  it  becomes 
clear  that  we  shall  undertake  a  vast  expen- 
diture for  airplanes  Germany  will  know  of 
it  and  meet  it. 

In  the  next  year  Germany  can  build  far 
more  airplanes  than  the  United  States  can 
build  even  if  we  appropriate  twice  five  hun- 
dred millions. 

That  is  why  the  present  programme  for  an 
expenditure  of  500,000,000  dollars  is  not 
enough.  We  cannot  put  into  the  field  50,000 
airplanes  in  the  next  three  years.  But  we 
do  not  need  to.  We  can  make  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  and  these  will  win  the  war. 

What  he  seems  to  be  driving  at  is  that 
if  only  ^120,000,000  are  set  aside  for  the 
making  of  planes,  etc.,  it  will  not  be 
enough ;  by  doubling  the  appropriation 
America  could  outdistance  Germany  in  con- 
struction, could  in  eighteen  months  be  build- 
ing 5000  planes  a  month,  could,  "  in  two 
years,  end  the  war."  He  tells  of  giant 
battleplanes  which  have  taken  twenty  men 
7000  feet  in  air  and  says  that  these  will  do 
the  business  : — ■ 

A  fleet  of  10,000  battle  planes  no  larger 
than  those  now  being  built  in  England,  and 
capable  of  carrying  not  more  than  ten  men 
each  and  equipment,  could  strike  the  de- 
cisive blow.  Their  capacity  for  destruction 
would  be  incredible.  They  could  cover  any 
point  in  Germany  in  a  night,  drop  down  any- 
where, destroy  bridges  and  railroads,  blow 
up  munition  factories,  and  g-et  away.  The 
continuance  of  the  war  under  such  condi- 
tions would  be  utterly  impossible.  Germany 
could  be  brought  to  her  knees  in  sixty  days. 

Now.  We  can  build  10,000  of  these  great 
battle  planes — in  this  quantity  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  10,000  big,  fine  trolley  cars— pro- 
bably for  less  than  10,000  dollars  each.  They 
could  be  equipped  and,  with  aviators,  be  on 
the  battle  line  of  Europe  for  a  half-billion 
in  addition  to  what  the  present  programme 
calls  for.  These  10,000  planes  might  save 
a  million  lives.  They  could  banish  forever 
the  spectre  of  a  repetition  of  this  horrible, 
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diabolical,  unbelievable  carnage.    They,  could 
end  the  submarine! 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  :  this  is  your 
opportunity.  Make  it  a  billion  and  a-half , 
and  end  the  war ! 

How  is  not  quite  clear.  I  remember  hav- 
ing a  great  discussion  with  one  of  our  best 
known  aeronauts  before  the  war  concerning 
the  possibility  of  Great  Britain  being  in- 
vaded by  aeroplane.     He  demonstrated  con- 


clusively that,  even  if  planes  big  enough  to 
carry  ten  men  could  be  built,  and,  assuming 
that  the  invading  army. "had  to  be  no  more 
than  50,000  strong,  there  was  no  spot  in 
England  where  a  flock  of  5000  such  gigan- 
tic birds  could  land,  and  that  even  if  they 
could  do  the  business  in  relays  they  could 
never  get  the  artillery  they  needed.  The 
men  they  brought  would  be  nothing  more 
than  hast  ages  to  fortune. 


WAR   PROPHECIES. 

There    have    been   no    end  of    war    pro-  Then  the    Prince   asked,    "  How   long-     is 

phecies,    some   amazing,   others    ridiculous.  tne  empire  to  last. 

Some  evidently   the   authentic   forecasts  of  And   the   gipsy,    taking   the   figures    18B8, 

long   dead  persons,  others   obviously   made  and  repeating  the  same  operation: 

to  fit    the   present  struggle.      Long  ago    I  188ft 

gave  the  most  remarkable  of   all   in   these  * 
pages,  and  now  reproduce  some  which  have 

been  got  together  by  The  Literary  Digest.  g 
One  of  the  most   famous  is  of  course  the 

"Gipsy's  Prophecy,"   which   is   to  the  fob  obtaining  the  result :  1013 

lowing  effect: —  Time   has   proved  the  first  two  clauses    of 

this  strange  prophecv  to  be  true  ;   as  to  the 

It  seems  that  in  1840  the  Kaiser's  grand-  third— well,  the  war  began  in  earnest  in 
father,  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  was  wan-  tQi^  and  may  that  year  not  have  been  the 
dering  incognito  through  some  of  the  pro-  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Hohenzollern 
vinces  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  at  that  time  empire? 
very  unpopular,  owing  to  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  Berlin  revolution  of  1840,  and  The  Japanese  have  unearthed  a  prophecv 
to^he^throne.  Uttle  thou*ht  of  ever  comm«  regarded    as   applicable-.      It  was    made   as 

At  Mayence    a    gipsv    woman    offered    to  far  back  as   1793,   and  is  to  the  effect  that 

tell  his  fortune,  and  addressed  him  as  "  Im-  "  when  men  fly   like  birds,   ten  great  kings 

perial   Majesty."     Not   a  little  amused,    the  Vvill  go  to  war  against  one  another,  and  the 

Prince  asked,    "  <  Imperial   Majesty,'  and  of  aniverse   wHf    }K,   lln(it,r    arms." 
what  empire,  pray?"     "  Of  the  new  German 

Empire,"    was    the      reply.       He    inquired,  More  amusing  are  the  efforts  of  present- 

"When  is  this  empire  to  be  formed?"  ^ay    seers     to    twist     figures  into    meaning 

The  gipsy  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  j^   that  or    the   other.      Combinations    of 

on- it  the  year  1840.     Then   she  placed    the  ,              hi  h      n        ^               •         ,;  }      h 

same  figures  in  a   column  beneath:  a.          ...      H.                 -,. 

conflict  wi.ll  end  appeal  direct  to  the  suj>er- 

*°4Q  stitious  temper  of  this  terrible  time.     The 

g  following  is  of   American   origin,    and    is 

4  clever  enough   to  mislead  the  unwary  :  — 

0 

President    Wilson  was  born      ...     1856 

1 87 1  took  office   1013 

T,,                    .  :  ■      j    ,    •         .1       .  has  been  in  office 4  years 

The    sum    obtained   being    the    beginning  h.ls  lived              6l  years 

of  the  empire.  " 

"  How  long    am    I    to    rule    over  this   em-  ^834 

pire?"    asked   the    Prince.  T..          ,  „      ,       ,           ,                       .  0£ 

™,                                 .    j     .v              ..           •     1  king  ot  kngland  was  born  1865 

The     gipsy  .  repeated     the     mathematical  as*ended    throne    iqio 

operation    again,    taking    the    number    1871  has  reiffned 7  years 

and  adding  the  same  figures  in  column:  has  jiy^j                  £  years 

1871  

1  3834 

j*  President  of  France  was  born...     1858 

7  took  office    1013 

l_  has  been  in  office 4  years 

rgg8  has  lived  50  years 

The  result  being  the  time  of  his  death.  3834 
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King  of  Italy  was  born 1860 

ascended  throne    iqoo 

has  reig-ned  17  years 

has  lived  48  years 

3834 
King:    of  Belgium    was  born    ...      1875 

ascended    throne    iqoo 

has  reigned 8  years 

has  lived  42  years 

3834 
Emperor  of  Japan   was   born  ...     1870 

ascended    throne   igi2 

has  reigned  5  years 

has  lived  38  years 

3834 

King  of  Serbia  was   born   1844 

ascended   throne   iq°3 

has  reigned   14  years 

has  lived  73  years 

3834 
KingT    of   Montenegro    was    born     1841 

ascended   throne    iqio 

has   reigned  ...    7  years 

has  lived 76  years 

3834 
King  of  Roumania  was   born   ...      1865 

ascended   throne    1914 

has  reigned 3  years 

has  lived 5^  years 

3834 
It  might  seem  that  the  equal  sum  thus 
yielded,  by  adding  the  principal  statistics 
about  the  presidents  and  monarchs  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  Central  Powers,  was 
startling  and  significant  enough.  But  the 
wonder  is  heightened  when  we  are  told  that 
this  sum  must  be  divided,  because  two 
hemispheres  are  represented  by  these  rulers, 
and  that  one-half  of  3834  is  K)i7- 

The  prediction  based  upon  these  figures 
may  be  anticipated.  It  is  that  the  war  will 
came  to   an  end   during  the   present  year. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparently  mys- 
terious calculation  is  given  in  the  English 
,l  Braille  "  magazine,    called  Progress.-  — 

An  interesting  little  problem  is  going  the 
rounds  just  now,  it  says.  You  are  asked 
the  year  of  your  birth,  the  year  of  your 
marriage,  your  age,  and  the  number  of 
years  married.  You  add  them  together, 
divide  by  two  and  you  get  the  year  in  which 
the  war  will  end.     Here  is  an  example  : — 

Born  1850.  married  1872,  aged  67,  num- 
ber of  years  married  45 — -add  together  you 
get  3834,  and  divide  by  two  you  get  1917. 
As  the  answer  is  always  191 7,  whoever  tries 
the  problem,  you  get  a  result  which  pleases 


every  1  mxI v  .  Wh y  is  the  ans wer  1 9 1 7  ? 
The  explanation  is  quite  simple;  what  you 
do  is  to  add  the  year  in  which  you  were 
born  (1850),  your  age  (67),  and  that  natu- 
rally produces  191 7  ;  and  then  the  year  in 
which  you  were  married  (1872),  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  married  (45),  which  also  gives 
us  1917.  All  you  have  done  is  to  add  to- 
gether two  totals  of  19 1 7  and  divide  them 
by  two. 

There  is  just  one  snag  about  this  prob- 
lem it  only  works  if  your  birthday  and 
marriage  anniversaries  have  already  passed 
for  this  year ;  if  they  are  still  to  come,  you 
must  reckon  your  age  next  birthday  and  the 
number  of  years  you  have  been  married 
when  the  next  anniversary  arrives. 

Mr.  A.  J.  K.  Fish,  of  Los  Angeles,  does 
some  clever  juggling  with  the  date  of  the 
Kaiser's  birth,  which  he  combines  with 
various  Scriptural  prophecies  he  regards  as 
applicable,  and,  as  a  result,  claims  to 
know  that  the  war  will  end  on  January  27, 
19 1 8.     This  is  how  he' found  out:  — 

Most  people  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  Bible  prophecies,  many  of  which  seem 
to  be  coming:  true  at  this  time.  In  Revela- 
tion we  find  : 

Revelation  xiii.  4:  "  And  they  worshipped 
the  Beast,  saying.  Who  is  like  unto  the 
Beast  ?  Who  is  able  to  make  war  with 
him?" 

Revelation  xiii.  5  :  "  And  power  was  given 
unto  him  to  make  war  forty  and  two 
months." 

Revelation  xiii.  18:  "  Here  is  wisdom.  Let 
him  that  hath  understanding-  count  the  num- 
ber of  the  Beast ;  for  it  is  the  number  of  a 
man  ;  and  his  number  is  six  hundred  three 
score    and    six." 

Now  the  number  666  has  been  regarded  as 
that  of  the  reincarnated  Nero,  who  is  said 
to   reappear  on   earth  at  intervals. 

One  student  of  Biblical  prophecies  has 
said  that  "  Six  hundred  three  score  and 
six  years  is  not  the  age  of  a  man,  but  that 
six  hundred  three  score  and  six  months 
are,"  and  "  equal  to  fifty-five  and  a-half 
years." 

Emperor     William     was      born 

January  27,    1850 r — 27 — 1850 

Add  his    age    in    July,    1Q14  ...     6 —  o —     55 


Beginning  of   war   7—27 — 1914 

And  "  power  was  given  him  to  continue 
forty  and  two  months.'' 

If  this  refers  to  the  present  war,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  war  will  end  January  27,  iqi8 
(Kaiser's  birthday),  and  forty-two  months 
from   the  beginning  of  the   war. 
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FIGHTING   IN   THE   AIR. 


The  French  journal,  La  Science  et  la 
Vie,  contains  a  most  interesting  article  by 
Oscar  Ribel  upon  the  tactics  of  air  fight- 
ing. M.  Ribel  is  the  chief  instructor  in  the 
French  School  of  Pilotage.  It  is  but  natu- 
ral   that   he    should  give    more    particulars 


THE    DIVING    PURSUIT. 

The  machine-gun's   inclination   towards   its   tar- 
get is  obtained  by  the  inclination  of  the  airplane. 
Aim  is  taken  while  diving  at  an  angle  of  bo  a 
or  more. 

concerning  enemy  aeroplanes  than  about 
Allied,  but  we  may  assume  that  our 
machines  are  every  bit  as  well  equipped 
as  those  of  the  German.  The  French  ap- 
pear to  have  evolved  various  types  of  aero- 
planes, each  designed  for  a  special  object. 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  generally 
use  theirs  indiscriminately  for  all  purposes. 
Only  the  Fokkers  and  the  Walvets  are  used 
exclusively  for  fighting.  The  French 
'*  Chasers  "  are  fighting  machines  of  great 
power,  armed  with  machine  guns  and 
possessed  of  high  speed. 

The  number  of  the  French  "  as  "  [pilots 
of  chasers]  is  constantly  growing;  nearly 
all  are  mounted  on  either  Nieuport  or  Spad 
machines.  .  .  .  Naturally,  we  cannot  indi- 
cate the  method  employed  by  each  of  these 
"  as  "  in  chasing  a  hostile  plane.  Nearly 
all  their  successes  are  due  to  the  skill  they 
evidence  in  their  acrobatic  flights.  One 
example    among    thousands    which    we    are 


permitted  to  cite,  because  it  is  well  known 
among  the  squadrons  at  the  front,  suffices 
to  show  how  important  it  is  for  every  pilot 
to  be  able  to  loop  the  loop. 

In  the  course  of  a  reconnoitring-  flight  in 
the  East,  Second  Lieutenant  Navarre  found 
himself  unexpectedly  surrounded  by  five  or 
six  German  planes.  Three  or  four  around 
him,  one  above  and  one  below,  prevented 
him  from  rising  or  falling,  or  escaping  to 
the  right  or  the  left.  .  .  .  But  without  los- 
ing for  an  instant  his  admirable  "  sang- 
froid "'  our  "as,"  to  the  great  surprise  of 
his  adversaries,  executed  a  perfect  loop, 
which  brought  him  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
group  (see  next  page).  Driving  straight 
at  the  nearest  machines,  he  discharged  his 
mitrailleuse  at  them  and  brought  down  two 
in  succession !  The  others,  surprised,  tar- 
ried not  in  the  order  of  their  going,  but  fled 
hotwing,  so  to  speak,  toward  their  own  lines, 
pursued  by  the  intrepid  Navarre. 

The  famous  German  airman,  Boelke, 
who  was  killed  last  October,  after  having 
brought  down  his  fortieth  victim,  told  an 
American  correspondent  that  the  Germans 
remained  above  their  own  territory  instead 
of  making  raids  like  their  opponents,  partly 
because  their  special  mission  was  to  pre- 
vent the  scouting  planes  of  their  enemies 
from  performing  their  task,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  wished  to  keep  the  improve- 
ments of  their  new  machines  secret.  The 
French  fly  far  behind  the  enemy  lines,  says 
M.    Ribel. 

The  French  aviator  will  sometimes  en- 
gage in  combat  twelve  to  eighteen  miles 
back  of  the  German  front ;  as  soon  as  a  hos- 
tile machine  is  spied  from  afar  he  flies  to 
meet  it,  and  makes  it  take  the  back  track 
if  he  cannot  bring  it  down.  In  the  course 
of  our  offensives  at  the  Somme  and  Verdun 


HOW   "WALVETS"   HUNT   IN   PAIRS. 

German  machines  of  this  type  patrol  in  couples. 
A  remains  behind  and  above  B,  as  shown,  guard- 
ing the  zone  of  combat,  and  ready  to  account  for 
any  new  fo«  coming  to  aid  0. 
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our  machines  thus  established,  forward  of 
the  front,  a  veritable  aerial  barrier,  for  seve- 
ral days,  which  no  German  aviator  was  able 
to  cross. 

Rapidity   and  climbing  speed   are   the  es- 
sential   qualities    of     a     chaser.      The    pilot 
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"LOOPING    THE    IXX)P." 

A  valuable  defensive  trick.  The  French  airman 
Navarre,  escape  to  rear,  above  and  below  cut  off. 
looped  the  loop,  and  became  the  attacker.  The 
figures  show  the  positions  taken. 

must  be  able  at  will  to  fly  above  his  oppo- 
nent so  as  to  be  able  to  drive  down  upon 
him  at  the  opportune  moment,  and  send  his 
fire  into  a  vital  part.  The  Fokkers,  the 
Walvets,  and  the  L.V.G.'s,  which  are  types 
most  often  met  upon  our  front,  have  a  very 
high  speed,  estimated  to  be  over  ninety 
miles  per  hour.  Their  ascent  is  also  very 
rapid,  and  the  practical  height  to  which 
they  can  rise  in  the  course  of  a  flight  is 
about  two  and  one-half  miles.  Generally- 
speaking,  the  German  pilots  in  charge  of 
chasers,  especially  those  on  Walvets,  attack 
in  the  following  manner: — Whether  flying 
above  their  own  lines  or  those  of  their  ad- 
versaries, they  always  patrol  in  groups,  or 
at  least  in  couples,  if  an  enemy  approaches, 
the  first  German  aviator  engages  him,  while 
the  second,  who  keeps  his  machine  200 
yards  to  the  rear  and  200  yards  above,  con- 
fines himself  to  watching  the  zone  of  com- 
bat without  taking  part  in  it.  But  if  a 
second  enemy  comes  to  the  rescue,  he  at- 
tacks the  latter  in  his  turn.  If  his  com- 
panion is  overcome  he  retreats.  Sometimes 
this  manoeuvre  has  greater  amplitude ;  the 
machines  fly  in  a  group  and  mutually  pro- 
tect one  another. 

Owing  to  the  high  speed  at  which  aero- 
planes now  fly.  there  is  great  danger  of 
rupturing  the  wings. 

A  machine  which  flies  at  100  miles  per 
hour,  which  rises  a  mile  in  seven  minutes 
and  descends  almost  vertically  from  this 
height,  is  subjected  to  tremendous  strains, 
which  gradually  dislocate  its  essential 
organs.  When  a  machine  is  chasing  an- 
other it  takes  the  most  extraordinary   posi- 


boelke's  tactics. 
Planes   C,   D,   and  E   encircle  the  adversary   B. 
At  a  given  moment  A,  who  has  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, hidden  from  the  enemy  dives  down  upon 
B  and  opens  machine-gun  fixe. 

tions  in  the  course  of  the  pursuit,  sometimes 
diving  upon  its  prey  at  an  inclination  6t 
ninety  degrees. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  thrust  of 
the  air  may  break  the  wings  and  cause  the 
immediate  fall  of  the  machine. 

M.  Ribel  gives  the  following  description 
of     the    German    method    of     armament. 


IMMELMANN'S  TACTICS. 
The  machine  A  dives  down  directty  at  its  enemy 
B,  firing  at  very  close  range.     If  it  misses  it  flies 
away  and  does  not  return  again  to  the  attack. 
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Naturally  the  success  of  air  fighting  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  position  of  the 
machine  gun  on  the  aeroplane. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Germans 
have  paid  special  attention  to  the  study  of 
this  problem.  On  their  machines  the  gun 
is  generally  mounted  in  one  of  the  positions 
following- : — 

i.  On  top  of  the  upper  plane  (the  gun 
fixed,   firing  above  the  propeller). 

2.  On  the  body  of  the  aeroplane,  gun 
fixed,  firing  between  the  blades  of  the  pro- 
peller. 

3.  At  the  rear  of  the  supporting  surfaces, 
the  gun  movable  on  a  revolving  support, 
permitting  it  to  fire  in  almost  any  direction. 

4.  In  the  front  of  the  body,  the  gun  mov- 
able with  a  very  wide  firing  range. 

The  first  is  adopted  by  certain  small  rapid 
biplanes  of  our  enemies,  which  seem  to  re- 
semble in  plan  our  Nieuports ;  .  .  .  . 
the  gun  is  generally  governed  by  a  flexible 
Bowden  cable  ending  in  a  handle  placed 
within  reach  of  the  pilot.  The  vertical  in- 
clination of  the  gun  toward  the  target  aimed 
at  is  obtained  by  the  inclination  of  the  aero- 
plane itself.  Its  horizontal  inclination  is 
obtained  in  the  same  way.  .  .  .  The  diffi- 
culty of  hitting  the  mark  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  both  gun  and  target  are  in  motion, 
and  that  the  inclination  of  the  aeroplane  is 
secured  by  movements  of  great  amplitude 
and  relatively  slow. 

The  gun  is  generally  mounted  on  the 
upper  plane  when  the  seat  of  the  pilot  is  be- 
hind the  wings.  Hence  the  enemy's  best 
chance  of  hitting  the  latter  himself  is  to 
rise  above  him.  The  arrangement  of  firing 
through  the  propeller  involves  the  same 
principles  of   flight. 

This  particular  device  was  the  invention 
of  a  French  pilot,  Roland  Garros,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  before 
he  had  time  to  destroy  his  machine.  They 
quickly  copied  it,  but,  according  to  M. 
Ribel,  considerably  improved  on  it  before 
applying  it  to  their  Fokkers,  where,  it  will 


he  remembered,  it  gave  startling  results  at 
first. 

The  original  idea  of  firing  through  the 
propeller  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  gun  is  automatically  stopped 
during  the  passage  of  the  propeller  blade 
in  front  of  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  The 
motor  is  connected  with  the  gun  by  a  cam 
suitably  regulated  to  secure  the  checking 
of  the  arm's  mechanism  during  a  very  brief 
instant,  not  exceeding  one  five-hundredths 
of  a  second.  As  soon  as  the  blade  of  the 
propeller  is  no  longer  within  the  trajectory 
of  the  projectile  the  system  is  liberated. 
When  the  pilot  wishes  to  fire  he  presses  a 
tiny  lever  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  double 
handle  of  the  governing  lever,  which  acts 
by  means  of  a  Bowden  cable  upon  the  trig- 
ger of  the  mitrailleuse.  .  .  .  The  device 
of  Garros  was  much  more  rudimentary.  It 
consisted  simply  of  small  pieces  of  steel 
strong  enough  to  resist  penetration  by  the 
balls ;  each  blade  carried  one  of  these 
pieces  fixed  just  opposite  the  gun-barrel.  If 
a  ball  struck  the  propeller  the  metal  piece 
deflected   it  harmlessly. 

All  the  German  planes  are  armed,  savs 
M.  Ribel,  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  some  of  the  French  scouting  machines 
are  not.  The  guns  used  are  Maxim,  Lewis, 
or  Parabellum  machine  guns,  types  speci- 
ally suited  to  air  service.  Some  of  the 
weapons  have  cartridge  belts  holding  not 
less  than  a  thousand  shells.  Some  of  the 
planes  have  as  many  as  three  guns.  The 
L.V.G.  biplanes  are  provided  with  two, 
one  on  the  upper  plane,  which  is  fixed,  the 
other  which  is  movable,  is  placed  on  the 
body  behind  the  observer's  seat.  It  is  on 
a  revolving  support,  and  has  a  wide  range- 
Both  guns  are  operated  bv  the  observer. 
There  are  "  dead  points  "  in  the  firing 
range  of  almost  all  the  machines,  and  a 
knowledge  of  these  is  invaluable  to  the 
plane  attacked.  The  most  recent  Aviafiks, 
though,  can  fire  in  all  directions.  They 
have  no  blind  side. 


THE   JEWS    AND   PALESTINE. 


The  destruction  of  Salonika  by  fire, 
which  has  rendered  some  40,000  Jews  home- 
less, will  no  doubt  give  impetus  to  the  Zion- 
ist movement.  It  at  any  rate  gives  interest  to 
Joseph  Cowen's  article  in  The  Contempor- 
ary on  "  The  Jewish  Claim  to  Palestine."  It 
is  a  big  question  of  course,  one  which  has 
occasioned  the  most  bitter  differences  of 
opinion,  but  those  who  are  not  of  the 
Chosen  People  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
results  and  actual  achievements.  They 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
Jews  returning  to  Palestine.    Has  anything 


really  been  done?  On  this  point  Mr.  Cowen 
says : — 

The  first  agricultural  Jewish  colony  in 
Palestine  was  founded  in  1878.  Efforts  by 
Jews  in  Palestine  had  till  then  been  con- 
fined to  such  objects  as  homes  for  aged 
people,  built  bv  philanthropists  like  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore.  At  the  date  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  colony,  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Palestine  was  estimated  at  34.000 
out  of  a  total  population  of  500,000,  and  con- 
tained no  Jewish  colonists,  as  Jewish  efforts 
till  then  were  confined  to  the  creation  of 
purely  charitable  institutions.  By  1903  this 
had  grown  to  70,000,  out  of  a  total  popula- 
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tion  of  680,000,  and  contained  over  5000 
colonists.  While  in  1911 — the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available — the  Jewish 
population  is  estimated  at  100,000,  out  of 
;i  total  of  700,000,  with  10,000  Jewish 
colonists.  In  1898  there  were  twenty-five 
colonies,  with  70,000  acres  of  land  in  Jewish 
possession,  and  a  population  of  4500.  In 
jqii  there  were  forty-one  colonies.  These 
are  to  be  found  in  Judea  (15),  Samaria  (8), 
Gal  ilea  (16),  and  one  in  Transjqrdania,  com- 
prising- 100,000  acres.  In  addition,  Jewish 
schools,  primary,  secondary,  and  of  various 
kinds  have  been  opened,  and  the  last  Zionist 
Congress  (Vienna,  igi 3)  apopinted  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  question  of  a  Jewish  Univer- 
sity. Many  encouraging  promises  of  support 
were  at  once  forthcoming,  and,  but  for  the 
war.  the  scheme  would  probably  by  now  have 
been  well  under  way.  In  Haifa  a  high 
school  is  already  half  :built,  and  would 
have  been  finished  by  now  but  for  an 
unhappy  dispute  between  some  of  the  direc- 
tors— German  subjects,  who  wished  the  Ger 
man  language  to  take  a  preponderant  place 
there.  The  Zionists,  however,  insisted  that 
Hebrew  should  be  the  chief  language  of  in- 
struction. Nothing-,  indeed,  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  revival  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  as  a  living  language  in  Palestine. 
Formerly  confined  to  the  synagogue  as  a 
medium  of  prayer,  it  is  now  used  by  Zinnias 
everywhere,  but  mainly,  of  course,  in  Pales- 
tine, where  it  has  practically  become  one 
of  the  recog-nised  languages  of  the  land. 

The  Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  the  chief 
financial  instrument  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment, began  in  1904,  with  a  capital  of 
£40,000,  and  deposit  and  cheque  accounts 
of  ,£37,000.  In  1913  it  had  a  capital  of 
£100,000,  and  deposit  and  cheque  accounts 
amounting  to  .£350,000.  The  Jewish 
National  Fund,  created  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  land  in  Palestine  as  the  unalien- 
able property  of  the  Jewish  people,  was  es- 
tablished in  1903,  and  has  now  a  capital  of 
£250,000,  and  an  income  of  about 
£40,000,  which  is  contributed  for  the  most 
part  in  halfpennies  and  pennies  by  the 
Jewish  masses  all  over  the  world.  Mr. 
Cowen  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
Judean  town,  entirely  under  Jewish  con- 
trol :  — 

As  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  Jewish  settlement  of  Palestine, 
I  would  point  to  the  suburb  of  Tel  Aviv, 
near  Jaffa.  It  is,  if  you  will,  a  new  ghetto, 
but  an  utter  reversal  of  ghettos  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to.  European  ghettos, 
thoug-h  they  almost  invariably  compare 
favourably  in  point  of  sanitation  and  health, 
physical  and  moral,  with  the  slums  around 
them,  cannot  be  regarded  as  models  of 
cleanliness  and  order,  such  as  are  the 
more  wealthy  parts  of  modern  cities.  Tel 
Aviv,  however,  is  a  modern  garden  city, 
erected  by   Jews,    inhabited    by     Jews,    and 


governed  by  Jews.  The  administrative 
governance  of  this  part  of  Jaffa  is  entirely 
in  Jewish  hands,  it  is  provided  with  efficient 
drainage  and  lighting,  wide  streets,  and  is 
well  policed  by  a  Jewish  force.  A  council 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tel  Aviv 
governs  it,  and  it  yields  the  impression  of 
the  perfect  commonwealth   in  miniature. 

There  is  a  general  idea  prevalent  that  if 
the  Jews  desire  to  get  back  Palestine  they 
would  have  to  do  as  they  did  of  old  when 
they  entered  the  Promised  Land,  namely, 
eject  the  present  inhabitants.  This,  says 
Mr.  Cowen,  is  not  the  case:  — 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  the  exist- 
ing population  of  Palestine  makes  it  dim- 
cult  for  the  Jews  to  obtain  Palestine  as  a 
land  <>f  their  own,  the  fact  is  thnt  the 
600,000  non-Jews  of  Palestine  are  not  as  6 
to  1  of  an  ordinary  population,'  since  a 
very  large,  proportion  of  the  non-Jews  are 
nomads.  Apart  from  Jewish  colonisation, 
too,  there  has  been  very  little  real  develop- 
ment of  the  potentialities  of  the  land.  From 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  from  the 
amount  of  land  still  lying-  fallow,  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  that  Palestine  can  contain 
and  support  a  much  larger  population  than 
it  holds  at  present. 

Mr.  Cowen  thinks  that  the  war,  which 
will  settle  so  many  questions,  should  make 
a  final  settlement  of  this  possible.  He 
says:  — 

There  are  thirteen  millions  of  Jews  in  the 
world — more  than  half  of  these  live  in 
Eastern  Europe  in  an  unsatisfactory  and 
unsatisfied  state.  Will  the  Peace  Conference 
bring  them  a  message  of  peace?  It  is  cal- 
culated that,  owing  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  war,  some  two  million  Jewish  people 
have  been  uprooted  from  their  homes  in 
Poland  and  in  Russia.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  these?  Cannot  a  permanent  home  be 
found  for  at  least  a  part  of  them  ?  Cannot 
a  centrum  be  established  for  the  Jewish 
people?  Jewish  history  for  the  last  2000 
years  has  been  one  ceaseless  attempt  to  live 
as  lodgers  in  another  man's  house. 

We  Jews  are  the  only  people  in  the  world 
without  a  home  of  their  own.  What  home 
can  be  more  natural  and  appropriate  than 
Palestine?  Who  else  in  the  world  has  so 
great  a  claim  to  it  ?  We  Jews — Zionists  and 
non-Zionists — have  proved  by  our  readiness 
to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  countries  in 
which  we  live  that  we  can  be  and  are  faith- 
ful and  loyal  subjects.  There  must  be  more 
than  half  a  million  Jews  fighting-  in  the 
various  belligerent  countries— the  vast  ma- 
jority on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  So  far  as 
Britain  is  concerned,  she  is  pursuing  in  this 
war  no  selfish  ends,  but  in  view  of  what  has 
happened  she  must  protect  Egypt  and  the 
Suez  Canal — the  hig-hway  to  India.  None 
of  us  therefore  can  admit  a  possibility  of 
the  Turk  remaining-  in  control  of  Palestine. 
This    must    come    under   British   protection. 
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And  what  nobler  use  can  Britain  make  of 
this  land  than  offering-  a  welcome  to  Jews 
there  ? 

It  is  generally  understood,  however,  that 
if  actually  Turkey  is  parcelled  out  amongst 


the  Allies,  Palestine  will  go  with  the  rest 
of  vSyria  to  Prance.  Mr.  Cowen  makes  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  Holy  Places 
which  Christians  the  world  over  would  ob- 
ject to  putting  under  Jewish  control. 


WILL  THE  AGRIMOTOR  SAVE  ENGLAND  ? 


Lloyd  George,  in  his  recent  "cheer-up  " 
speech,  declared  that  next  spring  there 
would  be  8000  tractors  available  for  farm 
work.  He  drew  a  most  rosy  picture  of  the 
food  situation  in  Great  Britain,  and  as- 
serted that  there  would  be  a  good  harvest, 
no  less  than  1,000,000  more  acres  having 
been  cultivated  this  year  than  last.  That 
reads  very  nicely,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  agricultural  experts  have  posi- 
tively declared  that  the  British  harvest  can- 
not but  be  poor  owing  to  the  very  late  win- 
ter, and  the  bad  climatic  conditions  in  the 
spring.  Further,  they  assert  that  the  hur- 
ried ploughing  and  planting  which  went  on 
in  April  and  May  will  not  result  in  good 
crops.  However,  we  should  know  what 
the  harvest  is  by  next  month — always  pro- 
vided the  information  is  made  available. 

In  connection  with  the  tractor  question 
some  very  interesting  articles  appeared  last 
April  in  the  British  motor  journals.  Mr. 
Henry  Sturmey  dealt  specially  trenchantly 
with  the  matter  in  The  Motor.     He  said :  — ■ 

The  country  is  in  much  more  serious  dan- 
ger than  most  people  imagine,  and  the 
enemy  which  threatens  it  is  not  the  Ger- 
mans. All  is  not  well  with  our  ar- 
rangements for  next  year's  food  produc- 
tion, and  the  Government  either  does  not 
know  it  or,  like  the  old  one,  is  ct  waiting 
to  see" — what?  It  will  be  a  serious 
matter  for  the  nation  if  a  very  great  change 
is   not  made,   and   that  immediately. 

We  thought  we  had  a  business  Govern- 
ment at  last,  he  says,  as  far  as  food  pro- 
duction is  concerned.  The  people  are 
urged  to  dig  up  their  lawns  and  play- 
grounds, and  are  doing  so,  but  the  real 
need  of  the  country  is  the  cultivation  of 
farms. 

Cultivation  is  not  possible  without  men 
and  power,  and  until  recently  the  latter  has 
been  provided  almost  entirely  by  horses. 
But  the  Government  has,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  steadily  been  taking-  both 
men  and  horses  from  the  farms  for  the 
army,  until  now  there  are  not  enough  horses 
left  to  cultivate  the  land  under  plough  last 


year— and  that  was  considerably  less  than  in 
1915 — let  along  bringing  any  fresh  land 
under  cultivation.  Indeed.  I  am  told  that, 
with  the  horses  and  men  now  available,  it 
will  not  be  possible  properly  to  cultivate 
half  the  land  that  was  dealt  with  last  year ! 
This  is  the  serious  situation.  Moreover, 
this  situation,  so  far  as  both  men  and  horses 
go,  will  be  intensified  before  the  autumn — 
and  principal — sowing  season  comes  round, 
for  the  army  is  still  taking  men,  and  with 
the  resumption  of  open  fighting,  which  now 
appears  imminent,  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
will  be  a  great  loss  of  horses,  and  where  will 
others  be  got  to  replace  those  lost  except 
from  the  land?  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
with  the  present  means  at  our  command, 
however  we  may  exhort  agriculturists  to  do 
more  than  they  are  doing,  it  is— and  will  be 
more  so— a  physical  impossibility  for  them 
to  do  even  as  much  as  they  have  done 
before. 

Agricultural  motors,  or  agrimotors,  as 
they  are  called,  are  of  course  the  solution, 
because  they  provide  the  means  of  doing 
the  essential  work  which  cannot  be  done  in 
the  absence  of  horses  and  men. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  in  this  connection. 
A  single  tractor  of  the  best  design  will,  with 
a  single  man,  do  the  work,  in  ploughing, 
which  would  normally  call  for  the  employ- 
ment of  ten  horses  and  five  men,  and  by 
working  it  double  time  intensively,  as  under 
the  National  Ploughing  Scheme — a  thing 
impossible  with  horses,  of  course — such  a 
tractor  and  two  men  will  do  as  much  work 
as  20  horses  and  10  men,  and  the  less 
powerful  and  cheaper  machines  will  come 
within  doing  30  per  cent,  of  this ;  so  that 
the  possession  of  any  tractor  which  will  run 
can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  at  least  half- 
a  dozen  men  and  twice  as  many  horses.  Is 
it  not  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  tractors  available  when  the 
autumn  period  of  cultivation  comes  round 
the  nearer  we  shall  be  to  saving  the  situa- 
tion and  securing  our  iqi8  crops.  And 
there  is   no   other  way. 

Having  demonstrated  the  need  for  the 
tractor,  Mr.  Sturmey  next  tells  of  how  the 
Government  has  "  helped  v  the  farmer.  It 
sent  out  an  urgent  appeal  to  farmers  to 
order  their  tractors  at  once.  This  they  did, 
and  then  the  Government,  to  the  intense 
astonishment  of  the  entire  country,  pro- 
hibited  their  importation   altogether. 
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Although  it  quickly  announced  that  they 
would  be  allowed  ,imP°rt  under  licence, 
stating  that  the  prohibition  was  only  in- 
tended to  provide  the  power  to  regulate  their 
entry  ;  it  set  up  such  a  system  of  regulations 
0  result,  not  only  in  the  tractors  ordered 
by  farmers,  at  the  express  wish  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, still  remaining  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  also  the  bulk  of  the 
machines  which  the  Government  itself  had 
ordered !  In  an  answer  to  Lord  Parmoor 
in  the  House  of  Lords  a  few  days  ago.  Lord 
Devonport  attributed  the  small  number  of 
tractors  in  the  Government  possession  at  that 
time  to  the  fact  that  a  large  consignment 
had  been  sunk  by  a  submarine,  leaving  it 
to  be  inferred  that,  but  for  this  occurrence 
all  that  had  been  ordered  would  have  been 
available.  But  he  said  nothing  of  the  scores 
of  machines  to  the  Government  order  which 
were,  and  are  still,  waiting  on  the  other 
side  for  Government  permission  to  import 
them.  And  these  are  practically  the  whole 
of  those  ordered  after  the  inquiry  above  re- 
ferred to,  for  I  believe  the  whole  of  those 
which  were  lost  belonged  to  the  earlier  con- 
tracts. 

Tn  order  to  show  why  these  machines  so 
badly  wanted  in  England  were  allowed  to 
occupy  storage  space  and  run  up  charges  in 
America,  instead  of  being  at  work  in 
British  fields,  Mr.  Sturmey  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  process  which  had 
to  be  gone  through  before  a  tractor  could  be 
imported : — 

The  departments  concerned,  if  you  want  to 
import  and  work  a  tractor,  are  as  follow  :  — 

(a)  The  Import  Restrictions  Department 

of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The    Food    Production    and    Control 

Department. 

(d)  The    Ministry    of    Munitions,    Agri- 

cultural  Machinery  Branch. 

(e)  The    Ministry    of    Munitions,    Agri- 

cultural   Machinery,    Construction 
and  Assembly  Department. 

(f)  The   Shipping   Controller. 

(g)  The    Petrol    Committee. 

I  have  been  at  some  little  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  modus  operandi,  and  it  pans  out 
something  like  this:  —  Desiring  to  import 
a  tractor,  you  apply  to  Department  A  for 
a  licence  to  import.  Department  A  informs 
vou  that  you  must  first  make  application  to 
Department  D  to  support  your  application 
by  a  notification  that  the  particular  con- 
signment it  is  desired  to  import  "  is  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest."  Good 
gracious  !  as  if  the  use  of  a  tractor  to  secure 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  our  times  of 
need  could  be  otherwise  !  But  do  you  think 
the  Director  of  Department  D  considers  the 
matter  and  "  acts  accordin'  "?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  He,  poor  man,  has  no  discretion  in  the 
matter,  and  before  he  can  consider  it,  he 
must   be   in    receipt  of   an   instruction   from 


Department  C  to  the  effect  that  it  wants  the 
machine  to  be  admitted,  and  he  must  also 
have  received  advice  from  Department  B 
that  it,  in  its  turn,  "  approves  the  design  ''  ! 
Department  B  has  no  discretionary  powers, 
but  is  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the  others  it 
appears,  and  then,  even  when  it  has  ap- 
proval from  other  bodies,  Department  D 
has  to  refer  the  matter  to  Department  F, 
and  the  explanation  has  been  given 
in  many  cases  of  defusal  that  De- 
partment F  is  the  culprit.  If  all  is  in 
order,  then,  with  these  several  departments, 
the  Director  of  Department  D  may  appa- 
rently exercise  his  discretion  and  support, 
or  otherwise,  the  application  of  Department 
A.  But  all  this  trouble  may  still  have  been 
for  nothing,  as  Department  A  wishes  it  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  applicant 
must  not  infer  that  a  licence  will  be 
granted  even  then  !  So  far  so  good,  and  if 
Department  A  gives  its  consent  and  you 
have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  shipment, 
you  may  get  your  tractor.  But  it  does  not 
even  then  necessarily  follow  that  you  may 
work  it !  There  are  two  other  Departments 
yet  to  be  consulted.  As,  in  order  to  econom- 
ise tonnage,  the  wheels  have  probably  been 
taken  off  and  other  prominent  parts  un- 
shipped, an  application  to  be  allowed  to  put 
it  together  for  work  has  still  to  be  made  to 
Department  E  and,  last  of  all,  you  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  Department  G — Petrol 
Committee — which,  in  its  turn,  requires  re- 
commendation from  Department  C,  and  then 
you  may  get  all  you  want — or  you  may  get 
enough  to  run  a  mfttor-cycle. 

And,  remember,  all  this  has  had  to  be 
done  in  regard  to  tractors  ordered— and 
paid  for — months  ago,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  when  the  Prohibition  Order  was  made, 
it  was  clearly  stated  that  machines  which 
had  already  been  paid  for,  or  were  en 
route  at  the  date  of  the  order,  were  ex- 
cepted from  its  provisions,  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  hundreds  of  tractors,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Government's  own 
order,  are  still  held  up  and  their  use  for 
the  spring  season  lost  to  the  country,  al- 
though all  of  them  and  many  more  could 
have  been  here  in  ample  time  to  do  veoman 
service  had  we  but  a  particle  of  the  "  push 
and  go  "  we  hear  so  much  about. 

Why  the  Prohibition  Order  should  have 
been  issued  is  a  mystery.  It  could  not  have 
been  because  of  lack  of  tonnage,  for  30,000 
tons  would  have  been  enough  to  carry  all 
the  tractors  waiting  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  so  urgently  wanted  in  England.  Now, 
says  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  8000  will  be  avail- 
able, not,  alas  !  this  autumn  when  most 
needed,  but  next  spring.  Presumably  these 
have  been  built  in  England  by  a  union  of 
British  firms,  although  special  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  Mr.  Henry  Ford  to 
erect  a  great  factory  at  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
for    the    production    of     agrimotors.       An 
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arrangement   which,    apparently,  was  much 
resented  in  English  motor  circles. 

Mr.    Sturmey  speaks   slightingly   of    the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Government  last 


spring  to  take  over  all  tractors  and  imple- 
ments in  order  to  secure  maximum  efficiencv, 
but  to  judge  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
speech,  the  scheme  after  all  worked  well. 


THOSE    THOUSAND   WOODEN   SHIPS. 


So  much  has  been  said  about  the  thou- 
sand wooden  ships  which  the  United  States 
is  to  produce  at  short  order  that  it  certainly 
comes  as  a  great  shock  to  learn  that  there  is 
no  prospect  of  this  huge  fleet  being  launched 
within  the  next  twelve  months. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  serious- 
ness of  the  submarine  menace  was  at  last 
realised  the  American  Government  created 
a  special  body  known  as  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  for  the  express  purpose 
of  coping  with  ship  attrition.  It  then  urged 
General  Goethals  to  take  charge  of  the  mat- 
ter and  get  to  work  on  the  speedy  produc- 
tion of  a  great  numlxjr  of  freight  steamers. 
The  General,  having  had  no  direct  experi- 
ence to  prepare  him  for  the  job,  did  his 
best  to  have  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board  pick  someone  else,  but  finally  under- 
took the  work. 

His  ambition,  according  to  The  New  Re- 
public, which  has  a  most  interesting  article 
on  the  whole  subject,  is  to  lead  troops  in 
France.  Cables  which  have  reached  Aus- 
tralia since  this  article  was  written  tell  of 
the  General's  resignation,  so,  perhaps,  he 
may  yet  realise  his  desire.  That  things  had 
reached  such  a  pass  that  General  Goethals 
would  soon  refuse  to  continue  in  charge  is 
indicated  by  The  New  Republic,  for  rela- 
tions between  him  and  the  Shipping  Board 
had  become  strained,  owing  to  his  refusal 
to  build  huge  quantities  of  wooden  ships : 

One  of  the  chief  handicaps  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  was  the  im- 
patience of  the  American  people  to  see 
"  dirt  fly."  Whether  or  not  General  Goe- 
thals approached  the  consideration  of  an 
emergency  wooden  fleet  with  this  danger  in 
mind,  he  was  not  long-  manager  of  the  cor- 
poration before  he  let  it  be  known  that  a 
fleet  of  a  thousand  wooden  ships  was  out. 
of  the  question,  and  most  of  the  wooden 
ship  contractors  dispersed.  Contracts  went 
out  for  wooden  hulls  and  wooden  ships  as 
well  as  for  steel  ships  and  composite  ves- 
sels, but  the  number  of  vessels  arranged  for 
was  only  104  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  it 
was  intimated  that  200  or  possibly  300 
wooden  ships  were  the  most  that  would  ever 
be  ordered. 


Everyone  of  course  admits  that;  steel 
ships  are  better  than  wooden  ships,  but  that 
was  not  apparently  the  reason  for  limiting 
wooden  construction,  nor  was  it  due 
to  a  prospect  of  the  former  being 
delivered  more  rapidly  than  was  ex- 
pected, for  very  few  of  these  will 
be  ready  before  next  April,  and  not 
very  many  then  apparently.  The  real  rea- 
son was  that  the  experts  of  the  Shipping 
Board  were  not  able  to  convince  General 
Goethals  that  the  scheme  thev  approved 
was  the  best. 

The  two  designs  for  wooden  ships  that 
survived  the  first  sifting  where  the  Ferris 
design  and  the  Hough  design.  Everyone 
seems  to  concede  that  the  Ferris  design  is 
much  more  attractive,  than  the  Hough,  but 
the  simplicity  of  the  Hough  model  enables  it 
to  be  built  much  more  quickly,  according  to 
some  opinions,  and  requires  for  its  con- 
struction fewer  raditional  shipwrights  and 
much  more  easily  procurable  sizes  of  timber. 
After  consultation  with  Mr.  Hough,  Mr. 
Ferris  himself,  as  naval  expert  for  the  cor- 
poration, approved  the  construction  of  Hough 
ships  with  certain  modifications  that  Mr. 
Hough  adopted. 

Mr.  Ferris,  however,  later  withdrew  his 
approval  of  the  Hough  type,  "excepting  in 
special  cases,"  and  General  Goethals  re- 
fused to  take  the  responsibility  of  building 
any  more  than  the  few  already  on  order, 
which  were  be<ing  constructed  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Hough, 
Messrs.  Eustis  and  Clark  then  criticised 
their  chief  in  the  Press,  and  the  General 
promptly  discharged  them.  The  Govern- 
ment Shipping  Board,  however,  retained 
the  services  of  Mr.  Eustis.  and  a  difficult 
situation  was  created.  Naturally  differ- 
ences arose  between  General  Goethals  and 
Mr.  Denman,  Chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  which  under  the  circumstances  are 
most  unfortunate.  The  New  Republic  ad- 
vocates that  General  Goethals  should  be 
made  practically  independent  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  He  is  an  expert  in  adminis- 
tration, not  in  ships,  but  his  efficiency 
should  not  be  undermined  just  because  men 
suffer  unhappiness  under  the  process  of  his 
administration,  if  the  particular  job  he  un- 
dertakes to  accomplish  is  carried  out. 
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NOTABLE  BOOKS. 


"IT'S   UP   TO    YOU,    COUSIN   MARY." 


As  a  book  of  rattling  good  stories.  The 
Transactions  of  Lord  Louis  Lewis,  by 
Roland  Pertwee,  can  be  heartily  recom- 
mended in  defiance  of  all  who  say  other- 
wise. (Murray,  6/-). 

They  are  well  told,  then*  is  a  freshness 
of  setting  in  them  and  nothing  about  the 
war. 

Lord  Louis  is  an  aristocrat  with  a  fine 
taste  for  articles  of  "  bigotry  and  virtue," 
and  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  them,  as 
the  dealers  who  tried  to  cheat  him  dis- 
covered.  The  tales  mostly  concern  them- 
selves with  contests  about  these  things,  and 
they  are  decidedly  entertaining.  And  we 
would  be  glad  to  read  more  of  these  "  trans- 
actions." 

One  story — "The  House  at  Bath" — 
stands  by  itself,  and  is  a  tale  to  remem- 
ber. Tt  raises  a  nice  ethical  problem,  and  it 
is  a  very  moving  and  tragic  little  incident. 

Ix)rd  Louis's  aged  Cousin  Mary,  having 
decided  that  she  was  to  die  quite  shortly,  re- 
solves to  make  her  nephew  sole  executor. 
She  had  hitherto  always  kept  her  relatives 
at  arm's  length,  being  suspicious  that  they 
only  wanted  to  know  her  so  that  they  might 
share  her  goods  at  her  death. 

He  found  the  old  lady  in  a  very  ]>erky 
humour,  notwithstanding  the  nearness  of 
death. 

"  I  like  you,  Louis,"  she  said.  "  You 
are  the  first  person  who  ever  dared  to  stand 
up  to  me.  The  rest  when  they  came,  which 
was  seldom  enough,  thank  the  Lord  !  were 
too  civil  for  my  taste.  Because  they  hoped 
my  bits  of  sticks  might  go  their  way  they 
lacked  the  pluck  to  speak  up  and  say  what 
they  really  thought  of  me.  The  fools  ! 
They  might  have  profited  if  they  had. 
Hate  cowards  and  sycophants !  You  are 
not  a  coward,  Louis.  I've  a  mind  to  make 
you  my  sole  legatee." 

Lord  Louis  pointed  out  that  Miss  Brooker, 
her  companion,  had  a  prior  claim. 

"  Teh  !  Not  a  penny.  She's  the  worst 
of   the    lot.      One     of     the   patient    kind. 


Hasn't  the  spirit  of  a  mouse.  Been  with 
me  these  forty  years,  and  never  flared  up 
once.  Put  up  with  anything.  Besides, 
she's  a  Roman — can't  endure  Romans.  I'll 
show  you  the  sort  she  is/'  So  saying  Miss 
Bryany  took  a  small  hand-bell  and  rang  it 
imperatively. 

The  door  opened,  and  Lavinia  Brooker 
wrtpred  noiselessly. 

"Yes,  Miss   Bryany,"  she  said. 

"Brooker!"  came  from  the  old  ladvr 
"  you  are  a  fool,  aren't  you?" 

Lavinia  flushed  ever  so  slightly.  "You 
have  often  said  so,"  she  said. 

•*  Cousin  Mary,"  said  Lord  Louis. 
11  your  sense  of  humour  and  mine  do  not 
run  on  parallel  lines.  You  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  small  boy  crushing  flies  against  the 
window-pane  for  sport." 

Lavinia  gasped.  In  all  the  forty  years 
of  their  association  she  had  never  heard 
Miss  Bryany  addressed  with  such  absolute 
candour.  But  to  her  amazement  Miss 
Bryany  only  chuckled. 

•"  You  can  go,  Brooker,"  she  said.  "  But 
wait  outside,  I  shall  want  you  to  show 
Lord  Louis  round  presently." 

"  And  to  think,"  said  Lord  Louis  when 
the  door  had  closed,  "  the  poor  little  thing 
has  endured  such  treatment  for  forty  years. 
Truly  some  women  are  angels.  Cousin 
Mary,  if  you  were  to  leave  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  estate  to  Lavinia  Brooker  you 
would  not  have  discharged  a  farthing  in 
the  pound  of  your  debt  to  her." 

Lord  Louis  then  went  to  look  round  and 
see  what  her  things  were  worth. 

i;  Miss  Brooker,"  said  Lord  Louis,  "why 
(Jo  you  put  up  with  it?" 

"  She  pays  me  fifteen  pounds  a  year," 
came  the  answer. 

Lord  Louis  stroked  his  nose  reflectively. 

What  are  your  intentions  when  Miss  Bry- 
any has  gone?" 

Lavinia  shook  her  head.  "  I  just  don't 
know.  Lord  Louis,"  she  answered;  "  I  aim 
too  old  to  get  another  place,   I  expect." 
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"  Will  you  have  any  private  means  of 
support?" 

Again  she  replied,  "  I  do  not  know."  But 
her  eyes  asked  him  a  question. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  in  answer  to 
that  silent  appeal,  "it  is  not  Miss  Bryany's 
intention  to  include  any  personal  bequests 
in  her  will." 

As  they  went  round  the  house  Lavinia 
•called  Lord  Louis's  attention  to  an  ivory 
crucifix  on  the  wall — an  exquisite  piece  of 
work. 

11  I  want  to  buy  it  for  myself,"  she  said. 
"I'm  a  Catholic,  you  know — for  forty 
vears  I've  said  my  prayers  before  it.  Do 
you  think  it  would  fetch  a  great  dealt  at  the 
sale?  1  could  spend  six  pounds  five  shil- 
lings— if  necessary." 

It  was  evident  the  future  of  the  cruci- 
fix was  of  mighty  concern  to  Lavinia 
Brooker.  Lord  Louis  guessed,  and  guessed 
rightly,  the  six  pounds  and  odd  shillings 
she  was  willing  to  pay  represented  all  her 
worldly  goods.  The  savings  of  forty  years 
at  fifteen  pounds  a  year.  His  heart  warmed 
to  her. 

"  I  will  examine  it  carefully,"  he  said. 
Instinctively  he  realised  that  here  was  a 
work  of  art  far  above  the  ordinary — a  work 
which  would  command  a  high  price  in  any 
saleroom. 

Miss  Bryany  died  and  was  buried,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  sale.  But 
before  her  death  Lavinia  opened  on  her  the 
vials  of  her  long  suppressed  anger. 

Of  a  sudden  the  floodgates  of  the  little 
-companion's  wrath  gave  way,  and  forty 
years  of  accumulated  grievance  and  repres- 
sion surged  through  her  thin  and  quivering 
lips.  Lavinia  Brooker,  slave  and  servitor, 
stood  up  and  spoke  her  mind  as  a  free 
woman  and  a  brave.  It  was  a  long  and 
bitter  denunciation,  and  finished  with  the 
words:  "May  your  Master  be  kinder  to 
you  than  you  deserve."  iSo  saying,  she  ran 
from  the  room  and  the  front  door  banged 
behind  her. 

When  Lavinia  went  round  the  house  the 
day  before  the  sale  she  was  horrified  to  see 
around  the  neck  of  the  crucifix  a  red  label 
bearing  the  words,  "  Lot  39." 

A  hot  flush  of  resentment  surged  to  her 
cheeks,  and  she  started  forward  as  though 
to  snatch  away  the  offending  message. 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  her  impulse,  she 
halted,  wheeled  about  and  hurried  from  the 
house,  every  fibre  in  her  being  crying  out 
against  the  shame  which  had  been  done. 


The  sale  was  announced  to  begin  at 
eleven-thirty  on  the  following  morning,  and 
Lord  Louis  was  one  of  the  first  arrivals. 
He  was  met  in  the  hall  by  an  excited  clerk 
of  the  auctioneer's  staff. 

"  Lot  39  has  been  stolen  !"  gasped  the 
young  man.  .  .  . 

The  sale  of  Miss  Bryany's  house  and  ef- 
fects realised  a  profit  of  ^6344  9s.  2^d. 

Lord  Louis  returned  to  the  hotel,  and 
after  dining  penned  a  short  note  to  tell 
Lavinia  of  her  sudden  accession  to  the  sum 
mentioned — an  arrangement  he  had  come 
to  with  Miss  Bryany  just  before  her  death. 

When  Lord  Louis  went  to  Lavinia 's 
house  the  landlady  suggested  that  he  should 
go  upstairs. 

As  he  approached  the  third  landing  he 
caught  sight  of  a  mirror  which  reflected  an 
image  through  a  half-open  door.  The  image 
was  of  a  small  woman  on  her  knees  before 
an  ivory  figure  on  a  cross  of  ebony. 

Lord  Louis  stopped  to  make  sure  his  eyes 
did  not  deceive  him.  Then  he  turned  and 
descended  the  stairs.  .  .  .  He  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  hotel  in  a  serious  and 
reflective  mood. 

"  It's  up  to  you,  Cousin  Mary,"  he  said, 
"  It  is  you  who  made  a  thief  of  Lavinia 
Brooker — for  lack  of  trusting  her.  But 
what  a  pity — what  a  pity!" 

On  the  morning  of  the  sale  Lord  Louis 
has  taken  as  a  souvenir  of  his  executorship 
a  valueless  purse  which  had  belonged  to 
Miss  Bryany.  On  his  return  to  the  hotel 
after  the  last  incident  he  thought  he  would 
empty  it,  although  he  knew  what  was  in  it. 
He  found  what  he  knew  was  there,  but  in 
addition  "  six  golden  sovereigns,  a  five  shil- 
ling piece  and  a  latch  key."  Lord  Louis 
looked  at  the  collection  in  amazement  be- 
fore the  truth  dawned  on  his  brain. 

Lavinia  Brooker  might  be  a  thief,  hut 
she  had  paid  for  what  she  stole  with  all  her 
worldly  goods — the  savings  of  forty  years 
at  fifteen  pounds  a  year. 

His  eyes  were  a  trifle  dim  as  he  wrote 
her  a  letter  explaining  how  a  slight  error 
had  occurred  in  the  amount  mentioned  in 
his  previous  note,  and  that  instead  of  her 
credit  being  ^6344  9s.  2jd.  there  was  ac- 
tually a  matter  of  ,£6350  14s.  2jd.  due  to 
her,  which  included  the  private  sale  of  the 
crucifix  omitted  in  the  last  statement. 

When  Lord  Louis  had  heard  that  the 
crucifix  was  stolen  he  had  said,  "  Poor 
Lavinia  Brooker  !  1  was  going  to  buy  you 
the  crucifix,  and  now  the  pleasure  of  the 
deed  is  lost  to  both  of  us." 


1,   1917. 
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Ol  1      ri     *1    1  are  yery  liable  to  catch 

School  Children  -*  »•>  >?<•  - 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      go   in   all  weathers — 

often  daring  to  git  in 
school  with  wet  feet.  Apart  from  this,  they  are  always  face  to 
face  with  the  risk  from  infection — especially  when  epidemics  of 
Whooping  Gongh,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Influenza,  etc.,  are  about. 
Mothers  of  School  Boys  and  Girls  however  can  he  always  FREE 
of  ANXIETY  if  they  hare  a  bottle  of 

Hearne's  -  S^ 


in  the  house,  mm  one  dose  of  this  Medicine  at  the 
first  indication  of  a  "cold"  will  at  once  "nip  In  the 
hud"  what  might  otherwise  proye  to  he  a  serious 
illness.    Cork  the  bottle  np — the  rest  will  keep. 


For  Coughs,  Group, 
Golds  on  the  Chest 


The  REMEDY  with  the 
REPUTATION. 

Prca  all  CHEMISTS  ..d  STORBS. 


W.  G.  HEARNE  &  CO.  Ltd., 

G1ELONG.  VICTORIA. 
Sr4.tr.  N.S.W..     W«Uia|t«a.  N.Z. 
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New  Discovery  Grows  Hair  in  21  Days 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mr.  Z.  Unger,  as  told  by  bis  wife.  Famous  American  Treat- 
ment Quickly  Grows  Hair  Inch  Long,  Stops  Falling  Hair,  Dandruff  and  Itching  Scalp, 
Restores  Grey  and  Faded  Hair  to  Natural  Colour  and  Brilliancy. 

Sydney  Firm  Sends  Complete  Treatment  at  Their  Risk,  and  Offers  £200  Reward  if  They  Fail 
on  Their  Guarantee.         FREE  COUPON  ALLOWED. 


"My  husband,  who  is  33  years  old,  was  rapidly 
becoming  baJid.  Ho  used  different  remedies  on 
his  scalp  without   any  benefit,    and  came   to   the 

conclusion  that  he  would  have  to  wear  a  wig. 
Some  time  ago  I  decided  to  use  Crystolis,  and 
got  a  treatment  and  began  using  it  according  to 
directions.  With  two  or  three  applications  the 
sliekness  common  to  bald  heads  dus'appear  d, 
and  in  about  three  weeks  short  hairs,  very  fine 
and  soft,  made  their  appearance  through  the 
scalp.  This  new  hair  is  now  an  ipch  or  more 
long,  and  other  hair  keeps  coming. — Sincerely 
yours,   Mrs.   Z.   UNGER." 

Such  is  a  fair  example  of  the  thousands  of 
cases  of  scalp  troubles  that  have  been,  and  a«re 
to-day,  being  treated  by  Crystolis,  the  new  Aimeri- 
can  discovery,  for  hair  growth,  that  over  Europe 
and  America  has  been  termed  the  most  wonder- 
ful  scalp   discovery  of  the  century. 

The  judges  of  the  big  world's  expositions  at 
Paris,  Brussels  (Belgium),  and  Rome  (Italy),  en- 
thusiastically awarded  gold  medals  to  this  mar- 
vellous hair  grower. 

Since  its  discovery  a  short  time  ago,  Crystolis 
lias  been  found  to  contain  marvellous  properties 
for  producing  a  new  growth  of  hair.  In  sub- 
jecting it  to  varidus  tests  in  the  worst  cases  of 
baldness,  da-ndruff,  itching  scalp,  etc.,  tbe  results 
obtained  by  the  experimenting  chemists  were  con- 
sidered almost  miraculous.  In  many  cases  it 
was  found  that  where  there  were  any  hair  roots 
left  it  would  produce  a  new  and  luxuriant 
growth  of  hair  in  a  short  period — from  four  to 
six    weeks'  time. 

Grey  or  faded  ha-ir  was  often  restored  to  its 
natural  colour  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days' 
time.  In  minor  cases  of  scalp  and  hair  diseases, 
such  as  dandruff,  falling  hair,  itching  scalp,  etc., 
it  was  found  that  these  unna.tural  conditions 
were  corrected  and  often  completely  cured  by 
two  or  three  applications. 

The  discovery  of  Crystolis  will,  many  believe, 
without  doubt,  put  an  end  to  the  troublesome 
hair  and  scalp  diseases  that  are  becoming  so 
prevalent  with  the  Australian  people.  Women 
who  ha-ve  been  forced  into  wearing  false  hair 
will  greatly  welcome  this  extraordinary  product, 
as  aside  from  its  many  other  merits,  it  adds  a 
beautiful  gloss  and  lustre  to  the  old  hair.  Be- 
sides, it  does  not  contain  any  oil,  but  has  a 
tendency  to   make  the   hair   light   and  fluffy. 

When  asked  how  Crystolis  could  do  what 
hitherto  lias  been  thougnt  impoasiDie.  the  man- 
ager of  the  Creslo  Laboratories  replied :  — 

"  Why  not  ask  how  an  aviator  flies,  when  up 
to  a  few  years  ago  people  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  flying  through  the  a.ir?  It  is  simply,"  he  3aid, 
"  the  discovery  of  a  new  principle,  by  supplying 
to  a  depleted  or  unhealthy  scalp  the  elements 
needed  for  cleansing  out  existing  foreign  or 
germinal  matter — dandruff,  etc.,  and  for  giving 
external  nourishment  so  that  the  scalp  may  be 
restored  to  ordinary  health  and  vigour,  and  the 
hair  can  grow  in  Nature's  own  way.  We  have 
records  of  cases  where  by  the  use  of  Crystolis, 
people  have  grown  hair  three  inches  long  in 
thirty  days,  and  in  other  cases  a  gratifying 
growth  of  hair  has  come  when  the  people  have 
been  totally  or  partly  bald  for  many  years.  But, 
of  course,  such  severe  cases  are  infrequent,  and 
we  do  not  promise  as  rapid  and  quick  growth 
to  <&  everyone.  We  do,  however,  positively 
guara-ntee  that  if  Crystolis  is  us?d  according  to 
the  simple  directions  that  go  with  it,  there  will 
be  a  substantial  growth  of  hair,  or  it  will  cost 
you  nothing." 

To  further  show  their  strong  faith  in  Crystolis 
the   manager    announces   that   a  deposit   of   £200 


has  been  placed  in  a  leading  bank  in  Sydney,  to 
be  forfeited  in  any  case  of  failure  to  comply 
with  the  positive  guarantee  on  Crystolis  to  grow 
hair,  even  on  bald  heads,  or  its  use  will  not  cost 
a  farthing. 

The  manager  gives  out  a  list  of  reports  of  ;* 
few  cases  of  clergymen,  physicians  and  laymen 
out  of  the  many  hundreds  who  have  testified  to 
the  phenomenal  results  gained  from  the  Crystolis 
treatment.  People  who  have  been  bald  for  years 
tell  how  they  now  glory  in  their  beautiful  hair. 
People  who  have  had  dandruff  all  their  lives 
say  they  have  now  a  clean,  healthy  scalp,  and 
that  the  hair  stopped  falling  after  a.  few  appli- 
cations   of    this   wonderful    new    treatment. 

Rev.  H.  A.  HANDRIOK  writes :—"  Crystolis 
started  my  hair  growing  after  the  first  week's 
treatment." 

Mr.  GEORGE  F.  MORSE  says:— "I  lost  my 
hair  eighteen  years  ago.  Have  used  less  than  one 
treatment.  My  head  is  now  covered  with  a 
thick  growth  of  fine  hair,  of  natural  colour.  No 
more  itching,  no  more  falling  hair,  no  more 
dandruff." 

Rev.  F.  M.  CAMPBELL  writes:— "I  am  de- 
lighted to  say  Crystolis  has  stopped  the  itching, 
and  a  fine  growth   of   new   hair   ha*  appeared." 

Miss  MARY  1..  BLACKMOo  says :—"  Crystolis 
has  cured  the  itching,  the  dandruff  has  all  gone, 
and   my   hair  has  grown   over  an  inch." 

Mr.  IL  J.  HOGAN  writes :  —  "  Previous  to  using 
Crystolis  I  was  entirely  bald  on  the  top  of  my 
head,  but  I  now  And  that  a  fine  crop  of  hair  has 
appeared  that  is  about  1£  inches  long,  and  looks 
good  and  healthy,  with  every  appearance  of 
being    permanent." 

Mrs.  A.  C.  MAXWELL,  Scalp  Specialist,  writes: 
. — "I  am  glad  to  recommend  Crystolis  as  being 
the  best  remedy  I  know  of  to  restore  the  hair  to 
its  natural  vigour,  giving  life,  vigour  and  a  new 
growth  of  hair  even  on  bald  heads.  It  also 
cleanses  the  scalp  of  dandruff,  and  creates  a  new 
growth  of  lustrous  hair,  and  will  prevent  hair 
from  turning  grey,  a<id  even  restore  hair  to  its 
natural    colour,  if   taken  in   time." 

In  addition  to  these  reports  of  success  from 
actual  users  of  Crystolis.  two  of  the  world's 
most  famous  scalp  specialists  recommend  a 
Crystolis  constituent.  l>rs.  Jaekson  and  McMur- 
trie,  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  of  the  well- 
known  Columbia  University,  in  their  book, 
"  Diseases  of  the  Hair,"  write  of  an  essential  of 
Crystolis :  — 

"  It  is  the  only  product,  as  far  as  we  know, 
whose  use  has  been  known  to  promote  hair 
growth." 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  with  the 
manager  of  the  Creslo  Laboratories  to  furnish 
free  information  in  regard  to  this  process  to  all 
readers  of  Stead's  Review,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  •cut  out  the  coupon  printed  balow  and 
post  it  promptly,  and  you  will  receive  free  proof 
of  this  extraordinary  new  product  by  return 
post. 


FREE   COUPON. 

The  Oreslo  Laboratories,  314W.,  Cann's 
Buildings.  Carrington  St.,  Wynyard  Square. 
Sydney.    N.S.W. 

I  am  a  reader  of  Stead's  Review.  Prove  to 
me,  without  cost,  how  Crystolis  stops  falling 
hair,  grows  new  hair,  banishes  dandruff  and 
itch'ng  sca-lp,  and  restores  premature  grey 
and  faded  hair  to  natural  colour.  Write  your 
name  and  address  plainly,  and  PIN  THIS 
COUPON    TO   YOUR    LETTER. 


Stead's  Review,  it 9/ 17. 
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SOME   RECENT   NOVELS. 


To  hold  the  reader  with  stories  of  the 
domestic,  life  he  sees  every  day  around  him 
is  no  easy  matter.  To  set  down  the  com- 
monplace entertainingly  is  difficult,  and  it 
is  rare  to  find  it  well  done.  Capel  Boake, 
in  her  novel,  Painted  Clay  (Australasian 
Authors'  Agency,  Melbourne,  4/-),  has 
managed  not  only  to  do  this,  hut  to  appear 
as  a  realistic  historian  of  Australian  domes- 
tic life.  Life  in  the  backblocks  has  had 
any  number  of  chroniclers.  The  convict 
period  has  been  described  by  English 
authors,  from  Charles  Reid  to  Marcus 
Clark,  but  the  new  life  of  a  new  people  has 
long   awaited   its  historian. 

Capel  Boake  brings  to  her  task  a  ready 
style  which  is  able  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  close  observation  which  is  evidently 
hers.  The  books  tells  the  story  of  a  pretty- 
girl  of  "  Packington,"  obviously  Prahran, 
who,  left  an  orphan,  has  to  fight  her  way 
through  life.  She  begins  in  a  small  shop, 
and  then,  having  mastered  shorthand,  goes 
into  a  large  bicycle  store  in  the  city,  and 
finally  blossoms  out  in  a  solicitor's  office. 
Her  way  is  marked  by  incidents  which 
those  who  have  any  real  knowledge  of  city 
life  will  recognise  a.s  truthful.  An  inherited 
spirit  of  adventure  brings  her  {>erilously 
close   to  litter   ruin. 

We  don't  care  to  spoil  the  story  by  a 
bald  abstract  of  its  interesting  plot,  but 
will  merely  say  that  the  suburban  life,  the 
boarding-house  scenes,  the  gay  Bohemian- 
ism  of  the  artists,  are  described  with  a  life- 
life  accuracy  which-  makes  one  try  to.  put 
names  to  most  of  the  people,  while  the  fea- 
tures of  Melbourne  are  wonderfully  set 
down,  and  give  Capel  Boake  a  claim  to  a 
descriptive  pen  wielded  by  few  other 
writers  of  fiction.  At  the  same  time,  the 
writer  shows  that  she  has  a  busy  brain, 
which  has  brooded  over  the  problems  of  a 
great  city,  and  makes  one  shut  up  her  book 
with  impatience  to  see  what  her  next  one 
will  t>e  like. 

Capel  Boake  is  of  course  a  nom  de 
plume,  but  it  awakens  memories  of  that 
brilliant  young  writer  who  began  contribut- 
ing to  The  Bulletin  when  23,  and  at  27 
took  his  own  life  on  the  shores  of  Sydney 
harbour.  He  showed  unmistakable  signs 
of  genius,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
authoress  of  Painted  Clay  may  develop  into 
a  great  writer. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  young  lady  who 
lived  near  Christchurch,  N.Z.,  wrote  some 
remarkably  good   stories    in   the   Australian 


newspapers.  She  got  one  novel  called  The 
Altar  Stairs,  published  in  America,  where 
it  is  now  a  great  success,  and  made  her 
pen-name,  "  G.  B.  Lancaster,"  widely 
known.  She  has  written  some  half-dozen 
books  since,  all  very  good,  and  has  out- 
grown her  tendency  to  imitate  Kipling, 
which  was  her  chief  fault.  Messrs.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  who  brought  out  four  of  her 
previous  volumes,  now  issue  Fool  Divine , 
which  will  l>e  widely  read  in  this  country. 
There  has  been  a  year  or  two's  lull  in  her 
tide  of  novels,  and  it  will  strike  those  who 
know  the  naturalised  Pole,  who  writes  under 
the  pen  name  of  "  Joseph  Conrad,"  that 
she  has  now  become  influenced  by  that  writer 
amongst  the  greatest  of  all  scribblers  in 
English.  That,  however,  will  not  spoil  the 
enjoyment  of  most  people  who  read  for 
amusement,  and  never  detect  a  little  imita- 
tion so  long  as  the  book  "  reads  well." 

The  issue  of  A  Sheaf  of  Bluebells,  by 
Baroness  Orczy,  is  heralded  by  its  pub- 
lishers (Hutchinson  and  Co.,  London),  with 
the  statement  that  it  "  bears  resemblance  to 
Baroness  Orczy' s  greatest  novel.  The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel,  now  in  its  314th  thousand." 
We  have  no  reason  to  question  the  firm's 
announcement,  and  are  quite  willing  to  \ye- 
lieve  that  Madame  La  Marquise  de  Mor- 
tain  objected  to  her  son's  factory  for  the 
making  of  arms  in  the  reign  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  but  it  is  extraordinary  how  deep 
an  interest  is  taken  by  the  ordinary  novel 
reader  in  such  books.  The  writer  was  born 
in  Hungary,  and  really  has  the  title  and 
land  connected  with  it,  though  she  is-  a  Mrs. 
Montagu  Barstow,  wife  of  an  Englishman. 

Indeed,  the  possession  of  a  title  is,  to 
some  authors,  equal  to  half  their  victory. 
No  one  would  think  that  the  new  volume, 
Magpie,  published  by  the  same  firm,  was 
written  by  Freifrau  von  Hutton  zum  Stol- 
zenberg,  which  is  the  full  address  of  the 
Baroness  von  Hutton.  She  was  married  in 
1897  to  the  nobleman  of  that  striking  name, 
who  is  also  Chamberlain  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  They  were  divorced  by  mutual 
consent  two  years  after  marriage.  She 
makes  a  good  income  out  of  her  volumes, 
which  have  little  to  recommend  them  save 
their  chatty  brightness.  One  wonders 
whether  she  would  have  been  found  so  in- 
teresting to  thousands  had  she  published 
under  her  own  name — Betty  Riddle.  Her 
father  was  a  magnate  of  Erie,  Pennslyvania, 
U.S.A.  The  head  of  her  publishing  firm 
has  lately  been  knighted  on  account  of  his 
immense  service  to  literature  ! 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


The  gold  yield  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
^£496,744  less  during  the  seven  months  to 
July  31st  last,  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing term  in  19 16. 

As  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year,  Victorian  im- 
ports of  merchandise  during  July  last 
showed  a  decrease  of  ,£1,046,675,  and  ex- 
ports an  increase  of  £  19 8, 04 5. 

The  Canadian- Pacific  Railway  has  lent  the 
Imperial  Munitions  Board  10,000,000  dol- 
lars to  assist  in  meeting  the  financial  re- 
quirements for  the  purpose  of  making  muni- 
tions in  Canada  during  next  year. 

The  year's  consumption  of  cocoa  (raw),  in 
Britain  in  1916  was  763,700  cwts.  ;  coffee, 
273,900  cwts.  ;  sugar,  27,957,000  cwts. ; 
tea.  302,517,000  lb.  ;  tobacco,  unmanufac- 
tured,   95,931,500    lbs. 

For  an  aggregate  Government  outlay  of 
under  ^1000,  the  fishermen  of  'the  Pacific 
Coast  took  in  eight  years  fish  to  the  market 
value  of  over  ,£38.000.  In  Canada  the  56 
Government  hatcheries  release  yearly  100 
million  salmon  trout,  493  million  whitefish, 
and  900  million  lobsters. 

A  substantial  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
cotton  from  all  sources  into  the  United 
Kingdom  was  recorded  during  the  period 
from  1st  January  to  nth  May  last,  when 
1,622,701  bales  were  landed,  as  against 
2,946,169  bales  received  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1916. 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
"  foreign  "  teas  to  the  Commonwealth  will 
leave  available  for  Ceylon  and  India  busi- 
ness which  is  estimated  to  represent  approxi- 
mately 7,000,000  lb.  of  tea  per  annum. 
Supplies  obtained  from  Dutch  dependencies 
by  the  Commonwealth  represented  in  19 16 
about  6,662,000  lbs.  ;  in  1915,  7,973,000 
lb.  ;  in  1914,  7.460.000  lb.  ;  and  in  1913, 
5.433,000  lb. 

As  the  result  of  increased  imports  to  the 
United  States  from  Spain  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  the  consequen- 
tial heavy  shipments  of  gold  from  New 
York  to  the  former  country.  Spanish  ex- 
change rates  have  attained  high  records  in 


New  York,  June  quotations  of  pesetas  ris- 
ing to  22.75,  tne  normal  worth  of  the  peseta 
being  19.3  cents,  in  U.S.A.  coinage. 

From  the  end  of  19 13  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  shipping  freights  have 
undergone  advancement  as  follow  : — River 
Plate  to  the  United  Kingdom,  from  12s.  to 
145s.  per  ton;  from  Bombay,  from  18s.  to 
230s.  ;  from  U.S.A.  Atlantic  ports  (cotton), 
from  30s.  to  260s.  ;  do.  (grain),  from  7s. 
iod.  to  74s.  6d. 

Statistics  issued  by  the  U.S.A.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the 
world's  production  of  tobacco  since  1905 
has  been  as  follows  :  — 1905,  2,280,000,000 
lb.  ;  1906,  2,270,000,000  lb.  ;  1907, 
2,391,000,000  lb.  ;  1908.  2,383,000,000 
lb.  ;  1909,  2,743,000.000  lb.  ;  1910, 
2,834,000,000  lb.  ;  1911.  2,566.000,000 
lb.  ;  1912,  2,696,000,000  lb.  ;  1913, 
2,722,000,000  lb.  ;  1914.  2,700.000,000 
lb.  ;  1915,  2,690,000,000  lb.  ;  1916  (par- 
tial), 1,276,000,000  lb.  The  figures  for 
T916  and  19 1 5,  the  report  states,  refeT  only 
to  those  countries  for  which  return-  are 
available. 

Dr.  McNamara  recently  informed  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  that  during 
the  war  practically  all  repairs  for  the  fleet, 
so  far  as  these  had  been  executed  in  the  pri- 
vate yards,  had  been  carried  out  under 
"time  and  lime"  conditions,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  10  per  cent,  above 
the  cost  of  the  work.  This  represented  the 
profit  figure  allowed  in  Admiralty  pre-war 
contracts,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was  not 
in  excess  of  the  profit  allowed  for  similar 
work  for  the  merchant  service  in  pre-war 
days. 

With  regard  to  new  construction.  Dr. 
McNamara  said  circumstances  compelled 
them  at  first,  and  very  largely,  to  adopt  the 
same  system,  also  with  10  per  cent,  on  cost 
of  construction,  but  for  a  long  time  past 
few,  if  any,  new  construction  contracts  had 
been  on  the  "  time  and  lime  "  system.  There 
had  been  introduced  recently  a  system  of 
contract  for  new  construction  which  might 
be  described  as  a  modified  tl  time  and  lime  " 
contract,  in  which  the  profit  was  limited  to 
a  definite  sum  based  on  a  10  per  cent,  basis 
of  the  estimated  cost. 
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The  IWASAKI 


SPECIFIC   FOR 


! 


Catarrhal  Inflammation 

THE  GREAT  JAPANESE  TREATMENT 


Dr.  Ito  Iwaeaki  is  the  Japanese  Specialist 
who  to-day  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  physicians,  and  his  name  is  known 
and  respected  wherever  Japanese  iB  spoken. 
It  is  the  only  treatment  used  in  the  East, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  offered 
for  ssAe  outside  Japan. 

The  Iwseaki  Specific  produces  an  amazing 
eleanerng  action,  leaving  tbe  \vhote  of  the 
imx'.ows  membrane  absolutely  free  from 
catarrhal  poisons.  It  is  the  only  treatment 
that    possesses    the    power  of    performing    this 


important  cleansing  operation,  doing  what  the 
surgeon's  knife  ca«nnot  possibly  accomplish. 
It  reaches  into  the  cavities,  removes  the 
Thickening  from  the  turbinated  bones, 
cleanses  the  openings  and  the  tubes  leading 
to  the  cavities,  and  its  remarkable  influence 
spreads  to  and  clears  out  the  eustachian 
tubes.  It  leaves  the  mwcous  membrane  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition.  and  PER- 
MANENTLY eliminates  the  whole  of  the 
catarrhal  poisons.  It  will  do  this  in  the 
most  chronic  case  of  Catarrh  that  ever 
existed. 

There  is  no  medicine  to  take.  The  Treatment  wtrich  is  taken  into  the  system  through  the 
shortest  way.  the  nostrils,  produces  ao  amazing  cleansing  action,  and  leaves  the  whole  of  the 
muc-oire  membrane  absolutely  free  from  every  kind  of  impurity.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  specific 
that  has  been  found  to  possess  the  power  of  performing  this  highly  important  cleansing  opera- 
tion, and  does  wha*  the  surgeon's   knife  cabinet,  possibly  reach  to  do. 

It  Will  Speedily  Remove  aad  C«re 


Severe  Gold  in  the  Head. 
Blocked  Nasal  Passages. 
Loss  of  Smeii  or  Taste. 
3&d  Breath. 
All   Discharges  from  Nose. 


Noises  in  the  Head  and  Ears, 
All  Respiratory  Troubles. 
Chest  Affections. 
Throat  Affections. 
Asthma  and  Bronchitis. 


The  many  ingredients  comprising  the  Treatment  are  very  rare  and  can  only  be  produced 
rtaio  seasoae  of  tbe  year.  They  are  costly  to  manufacture  after  they  are  grown,  and 
require  scientific  knowledge  in  their  production. 

The  IWA&AKI  SPECIFIC  is  sent  out  securely  packed.  Its  administration  is  simple,  and 
occupies  only  a  few  minutes  daily. 


THE 

COMPLETE 

THEATMENT 


15/6 


including  the  Iwasaki   Nasal   Exercises,   which 
are  of  the  Gnreatest  Value  to  Sufferers. 


To  save  the  time  it  takes  to 
send  for  Dr.  Iwasaki's  Advance 
Proof  Leaflet,  send  a  postal 
note  for  15/6  for  the  Complete 
Treatment,  packed  in  a  box  and 
sent   post   free. 


FREE 


Cut  This   Out  and   Send  to   Us. 

If  you  will  send  two  penny  stamrs  and  this  cutting,  we  will  send  you  by 
return  mail  a  copy  of  Dr.  Iwasaki  s  Advance  Proof  Leaflet,  which  gives  full 
particular's   of   this    wonderful    Specific    Treatment. 

The  Iwasaki  Society 


DIXSON'S  BUILDINGS,  64  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY,   N.S.W. 
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Ctonak 


Y>u  take  it  jusi 
like  that— 


STOP  THAT  COLD 
AT  ONCE 


TAKE 


Cinnak 

Cinnak  is  a  pink  powder  in  an  airtight  tube.  Shake  a  little 
ob  to  the  hand  and  transfer  it  to  the  tongue.  The  cold  germs 
are    instantly     sterilised,    and    the    cure    begins     at    once. 

CINNAK  PREVENTS  AS  WELL  AS  CURES 

No  glass,  water  or  spoon  is  needed.  Cinnak  can  be  taken 
anywhere,    at    any    time.       The    unbreakable    tube    is    handy 


to  carry. 


I/O™*.  £Sl«SSES  -«™<i/6 


This  is  the  Cinnak  Tube 

— Airtight,      Unbreakable 

and    Effective. 


JUST  THINK  OF    THE 
. .  .  CONVENIENCE  .  .  . 

Get  a  Tube  for  Yourself, 

and  send   one  to  YOUR 

Soldier. 
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Further  evidence  of  the  determination 
of  the  British  authorities  to  prevent  the  dye 
interest  again  becoming  a  German  monopoly 
at  the  close  of  the  war  is  shown  by  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  establish 
a  special  temporary  department  of  the 
Hoard  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  the 
encouragement,  organisation,  and,  so  far  as 
necessary,  the  regulation  of  the  industry 
mentioned.  The  department  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Evan  Jones,  Bart.. 
VI.  l.C.  K.,  who  has  placed  his  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  president,  and  who  will 
have  the  official  title  of  Commissioner  for 
Dyes.  The  Commissioner  will  act  in  close 
consultation  with  the  various  dye-making 
and  dye-using  interests  concerned. 

The  legal  right  to  wages  of  the  crews  of 
torpedoed  ships  terminates  on  the  loss  of  a 
ship.  When  seamen  are  landed  at  a  foreign 
jx->rt  they  are  sent  home  at  the  expense  of 
the  ship  or  the  public  funds,  but  there  is  no 
provision  made  under  the  Shipping  Acts  for 
sending  seamen  landed  at  one  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  another  port.  A  great 
deal  of  work  had — the  authorities  recently 
stated  been  done  in  this  connection  by  the 
Shipwrecked  Mariners'  Society,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society. 

Canada's  commercial  progress  is  reflected 
to  some  extent  in  the  continuous  increases 
in  estate  values  in  Montreal.  Since  1905 
the  estate  values  of  that  city  hare  increased 
about  400  per  cent.  In  1905  the  Talues  of 
Montreal  totalled  over  219,000,000  dollars, 
and  they  passed  the  three  hundred  million 
mark  in  1909.  In  191 1  the  total  reached 
over  505,000,000  dollars,  and  by  1915  had 
reached  over  800,000,000  dollars.  Should 
the  rate  of  yearly  increases  continue  after 
the  war,  it  will  be  only  a  couple  of  years 
lx:fore  the  estate  values  of  the  city  will 
pass  the  billion  dollar  mark.  There  are 
many  suburbs  of  Montreal  which  have  their 
own  civic  government,  and  are  not  within 
the  city  limits,  so  that  the  actual  estate 
values  of  Greater  Montreal  should  already 
exeeed  one  billion  dollars  by  a  good  margin. 
Estate  sales  during  the  past  year  are  re- 
ported to  have  shown  a  good  maintenance 
of  normal  times. 

In  the  Marine  and  Commercial  Court  at 
Copenhagen,  a  war-risk  case  was  decided 
last  month,  which  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  Danish  steamer  Asger  Ryg  dis- 
appeared with  all  hands  in  April.  19 16,  but 
a    broken    boat    had    been    picked    up    off 


Beachy  Head  ;  and  the  Danish  War  Insur- 
ance Office  put  forward  the  contention 
that  the  vessel's  disappearance  was  attribu- 
table to  conditions  other  than  war.  When 
the  case  came  before  the  court,  judgment 
was  given  that  as  the  vessel  was  well  found 
and  seaworthy,  and  the  lifeboat  bore  marks 
of  having  been  smashed  by  force,  and  as 
the  weather  was  line  at  that  time,  and  also 
that  German  submarines  were  operating  in 
these  waters,  the  loss  was  considered  to 
have  been  due  to  war,  and  the  War  Insur- 
ance Office  was  ordered  to  pay. 

United  States  imports  during  May  were 
valued  at  281,000,000  dollars — the  greatest 
total  for  any  one  month  in  the  history  of 
American  commerce.  For  the  year  ended 
May  31,  goods  to  the  value  of  2,600,000,000 
dollars  were  taken  into  the  United  States, 
the  figures  again  supplying  another  record. 
May  exports  were  valued  at  551,000,000 
dollars,  being  nearly  21,000,000  dollars 
more  than  during  April,  and  the  total  ex- 
ports for  the  twelve  months  ended  May  31st 
weae  valued  at  nearly  6,183,000,000  dol- 
lars, the  highest  figure  ever  recorded  for 
any  one  year.  Merchandise  entered  free  of 
duty  in  May  amounted  to  71  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  for  the  twelve-month  period  69.3 
per  cent.  The  imports  of  gold  in  May  were 
52,000,000  dollars,  and  the  exports 
58,000,000  dollars,  the  net  imports  of  gold 
for  the  twelve  months  being  776,000,000 
dollars. 

There  is  a  very  close  connection  between 
the  Australian  consumer  and  the  Liverpool 
cotton  speculator,  and  for  that  reason  there 
is  cause  for  congratulation  that  recent  quo- 
tations for  cotton  at  the  Liverpool  Exchange 
indicate  that  the  upward  tendency  in  prices 
has  been  checked,  a  slight  downward  move- 
ment being  recorded  on  13th  August,  the 
price  then  being  i8.o7d.  per  lb.  Even  this 
price,  however,  shows  enormous  enhance- 
ment as  compared  with  that  ruling  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  when  it  was  6-5od. 
per  lb.  By  the  end  of  19 14  the  quotation 
had  dropped  to  4.25d.,  the  lowest  point 
touched.  In  January,  19 15,  it  rose  to  5d. 
per  lb.,  which  level  was  maintained  practi- 
cally until  September,  when  there  was  a 
recovery  to  6.1 2d.,  and  in  October  to  7.24d. 
In  1 916  the  price  lifted  from  8d.  in  Janu- 
ary, to  iod.  in  December,  and  to  is.  in 
November,  to  13d.  in  April,  1916,  to  i4d. 
in  May,  to  15.23d.  on  8th  June,  and  to 
i9-45d.  on  22nd  June,  a  rise  of  nearly  is. 
3Jd.  per  lb.  from  the  lowest  mark  touched. 
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ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


The  extraordinary  spread  of  Esperanto 
in  Russia  still  continues.  On  the  28th 
April,  the  visiting  French  and  British 
Socialists  were,  at  Moscow,  presented 
with  500  text-books.  On  the  following 
day  200  copies  were  distributed  during 
the  sittings  of  the  Soldiers'  Convention. 
Three  thousand  appeals  were  made  to 
teachers  to  study  and  teach  Esperanto. 
The  chief  post  office  at  Moscow  has  an 
Esperanto  officer  to  afford  information  to 
foreign  inquirers.  The  activity  in  Petro- 
grad  is  even  more  noticeable.  There  is  an 
Esperanto  branch  of  all  political  associa- 
tions— socialist,  labour,  soldiers,  etc.,  and 
M.  Kerensky  and  other  leaders  accepted 
text-books. 

The  Russian  Esperanto  journal,  La 
Ondo  de  Esperanto  (The  Wave  of  Esper- 
anto), in  its  issue  of  January,  published 
the  full  text  of  President  Wilson's  fam- 
ous message  of  9th  January  to  the  Senate. 
It  devoted  the  whole  of  the  Februarv- 
March  issue  to  articles  dealing  with  the 
"Fall  of  Czarism,"  and  the  "Revolu- 
tionary period  from  23rd  February  to 
3rd  March."  Esperantists  the  world  over 
are  thus  enabled  to  have  first-hand  infor- 
mation from  the  Russians  as  to  how  they 
regard,  and  are  affected  by,  recent  momen- 
tous events.  The  new-found  libertv  is 
being  availed  of  in  hundreds  of  towns 
where  Esperanto  is  being  introduced  into 
schools,  and  groups  are  being  formed  for 
its  study. 

The  chief  of  police  at  Harbin  is  teaching 
Esperanto  to  the  police  of  his  district. 
The  Hungarian  military  prisoners  at  Cari- 
cin  (Russia)  and  Krasnojarsk  (Siberia)  have 
been  permitted  by  the  camp  commandants 
to  study  Esperanto. 

The  leader  of  the  Bahai  movement. 
Abdul  Baha  Abbas,  requested  all  the  Bahais 
in  the  East  to  study  Esperanto.  In  Persia 
there  are  more  than  two  million  Bahais. 
There  are  many  schools  and  classes  in  Tehe- 
ran at  which  Bahais  are  studying  the  lan- 
guage. Their  need  of  an  auxiliary  language 
is  apparent,  as  there  are  many  Bahais  in 
Turkey,  India.  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
aim  of  the  movement  is  international  amity. 

Esperanto  is  making  remarkable  progress 
in  China  and  Japan  at  the  present  time.  In 
Shanghai  recently  more  than  500  Chinese 
took  part  at  a  meeting  for  the  propaganda  of 
Esperanto.  The  Chinese  Minister  for  Arts 
and  Sciences  wrote: — "  Henceforth  I  shall 
use  everv  endeavour  to  disseminate  the  neu- 


tral Auxiliary  Language  in  every  part  of  the 
republic  with  a  view  to  the  facilitation  of 
international  relations . ' ' 

An  enthusiastic  Chinese  esperantist,  Mr. 
Ru  San,  writes  from  Chengtu  that  he  and  a 
fellow  esperantist,  Mr.  Lien,  have  founded 
a  good  club  there.  He  says  that  the  mem- 
bers are  all  teachers  and  professors  of  the 
University,  and  that*they  meet  weekly  and 
chatter  and  jest  in  Esperanto.  They  intend 
later  on  to  publish  a  book  in  Esperanto  to 
which  each  member  of  the  club  will  contri- 
bute an  article  about  China  and  the  Chinese. 
This  should  be  specially  interesting  read- 
ing. 

The  London  Rotary  Club  is  a  business 
organisation,  conducted  on  business  lines, 
for  business  purposes,  part  of  a  world-wide 
organisation  having  thirty  thousand  mem- 
bers. A  club  luncheon  is  held  every  Wed- 
nesday, at  which  the  larger  aspects  of  busi- 
ness are  discussed  with  the  view  of  adapt- 
ing modern  met  hois  to  commercial  aims. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barton  Kent  an 
invitation  was  made  to  Mr.  Harrison  Hill 
to  speak  on  "  Esperanto  as  a  Language  for 
Commerce."  Mr.  Hill  emphasised  the  fact 
that  Esperanto  is  an  auxilary  language  not 
designed  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  exist- 
ing national  languages,  but  to  do  its  work 
side  bv  side  with  them,  and  he  proved  from 
his  own  experience  of  nine  years'  daily  use 
that  it  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  living  language, 
and  therefore  adapted  for  a  wider  com- 
mercial use.  M.  Gueritte,  the  representa- 
tive of  an  important  French  firm  in  London, 
narrated  how,  after  six  weeks  study  of  Es- 
peranto, he  had  written  a  scientific  article 
in  an  international  journal  which  had  re- 
sulted in  an  order  for  goods  to  the  value  of 
;£8ooo  ! 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  Melbourne  Esper- 
anto Society  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
taught  himself  Esperanto  from  one  of  the 
manv  inexpensive  text-books  that  are  every- 
where obtainable.  Until  the  meeting  he  had 
never  heard  Esperanto  spoken,  and,  ot 
course,  had  not  spoken  it  to  anyone.  He 
easily  understood  all  that  was  said  to  him 
at  the  meeting,  and  as  he  was  good  enough 
to  make  an  address  to  the  members,  it  was 
once  more  demonstrated  that  Esperanto  can 
be  learned  without  help,  and  that  the  self- 
acquired  pronunciation  is  just  the  same  as 
when  instructed  by  a  teacher.  The  speaker's 
pronunciation  was  excellent,  according  to 
rule,  and  the  address  was  readily  under- 
stood   bv   those  listening  to  it. 
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Everybody  Afflicted  With 


is  invited  to  try  "CATARRH 

REDEEMER"  FOR  14  DAYS 

AT    OUR    RISK. 

So  confident  are  we  of  the  marvellous  eflicacy  of  "  CATARRH 
REDEEMER  "  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  inviting  you  to  use 
it  for  14  Days  AT  OUR  RISK,  to  prove  to  YOU  that  it  will  bring 
substantial  relief  from  Nasal  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Bronchial  Troubles, 
Head  Noises  and  Kindred  Affections  of  the  Air  Passages.  "CATARRH 
REDEEMER''  strengthens  the  throat,  purifies  the  bueath,  cleanses  the 
nostrils  of  mucous,  lessens  head  noises  and  speedily  overcomes  head 
colds,  hay  fever  and  all  catarrhal  tendencies. 

"CATARRH  REDEEMER"  is  NEW,  scientific,  simple,  safe  and 
inexpensive.  NOT  a  steam,  smoke  or  habit  drug.  NOT  a  spray, 
douche  or  atomiser.  NOTHING  to  swallow.  NOT  a  liniment,  tablet 
or  pill.  Just  a  simple  and  very  pleasant  combination  vaporator 
remedy,  giving  quick  ana*  positive  relief— reducing  nasal  swelling, 
healing  and  soothing  the  inflamed  membranes,  relieving  pain  and 
fullness  of  the  head,  checking  excessive  discharges  and  speedily 
correcting  all  catarrhal  conditions.     Post  the  Coupon  NOW. 

SEND    NO    MONEY 

DO    NOT    PUT    THIS    PAPER    ASIDE    UNTIL    YOU    HAVE  CUT    THE 
COUPON  OUT  AND  FILLED  IN  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


THE    VAPORATOR    COMPANY, 

Adams'  Chambers,  482  George  Street,  Sydney. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  Catarrh.  Let  me  know  how  I  may  try  "CATARRH 
REDEEMER"  for  14  Days  AT  YOUR  RISK  to  prove  to  me  that  it  will 
bring  substantial  relief  from  Nasal  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Bronchial 
Troubles,  Head  Noises  and  Affections  of  the  Air  Passages.  It  is 
understood  that  this  does  not  bind  me  to  make  any  payment  and 
places  me  under  no  obligation. 

N  am  e. ___ 


SJR.  2. 
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WHY  NOT, 


If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW,  ask  us  to  send  a  Sample 
Copy  to  a  friend  you  think  would  like  it  too?  We 
would  be  glad  to  do  so  with  your  Compliments.  Fill 
in  names  below,  and  post  to  us  to-day. 


Name Name.... 

Address Address. 


Name Name.. 

Address Address 


Name Name.... 

Address Address. 


To  the  Manager,  Stead's  Review,  182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


After  Death 


Containing 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JULIA 


This  book  has  been  as  light  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  darkness  or  the  valley  of  death. 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Preface 

Written  by  the  Late 

W.  T.  STEAD. 

Strongly  bound   in   Cloth. 
Post  5/-  Free. 


Send    orders    (enclosing    5/-)    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 


Hymns  that  have  Helped 


Being  a  Collection  of  Hymns  which 
have  been  found  most  useful  to  the  chil- 
dren of   men. 

Edited   by   W.    T.   STEAD. 


Price  1/-.        Post  Free. 

Mr.  Stead  was  always  a  great  lover 
of  hymns.  He  knew  a  large  number  by 
heart,  and  he  found  them  a  constant 
source  of  comfort  and  assistance  through- 
out his  whole  life.  Having  been  so 
much  helped  by  hymns  himself,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea',  in  1895,  of  ascertaining- 
from  a  great  many  notable  men  and 
women  just  which  hymns  had  helped 
them  most  in  their  lives.  His  enquiries 
met  with  a  remarkable  response,  of  in- 
tense human  interest.  He  made  a  care- 
ful summary  of  all  the  replies  received, 
and  compiled  them  in  the  above  book. 


Send   orders    (enclosing    1/-)    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 
182  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 
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WAR  SAVINGS  CERTIFICATES 


A  DEPOSIT  OP 

17 

6 

£4      7 

6 

£8   15 

0 

£43   15 

0 

£87  10 

0 

£875     0 

0 

For  War  Purposes  only. 

will   purchase  a  Certificate  for 

it  it 

ii  ii 

»»  ii 


£1 

£5 

£10 

£50 

£100 

£1000 


Payable  3  years  from   date  of  purchase. 
Certificates  are  transferable  by  delivery  being  payable  to  bearer,  are  exempt 

from  the  Wealth  Levy,  free  from  Commonwealth  and  State  Stamp  Duty. 
Interest  free  of  Commonwealth  and  State  Income  Tax. 


Every   Man 
Every  Woman 
Every  Child 


Can  help  Win  the  War  by  participating  in  the  War 

Saving    Certificates.       Every     Certificate     purchased 

helps  to  bring  victory  closer. 

Application  formi  and  all  information  at  all  B  >nks,  Stat*  SaTiagl  Beak* 

and  Money  Order  Post  Offices. 

Save  and  benefit  youreolf .      Buy  Certificates  and  benefit  your  oountry. 

OOMMOMWIALTH     lUHB    OF     *rirl»LU  tkth  M  areh.    If  If 


A  Solid  Seam, 
Quite    Watertight; 

Their    luck    they    deem 
Due    to   Fluxite. 


FLUXITE 


is  used  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of 
Warships,  Aeroplanes.  tanks,  Shells,  and 
other  munitions,  because  it  is  recognised  as 
the  best  material  for  soldering  these  or  any 
other        articles.  BOTH        Amateurs       and 

Mechanics,      the      world      over,      WILL     have 


Fiuxite. 


It 


SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 


Repair   your   pots   and   pans 
articles. 


id  other  metal 


Of    Ironmongers  and   stores    in   small 
and  large  tins. 

Auto-Controller  Co.,   272  Vienna  Road, 
Bermondsey,    England. 


Doctor  Returns  His  Fee 


The  late  Dr.  S.  T.  WRIGHT,  of  St.  Thomas 
Ontario,  was  sv  successful  in  the  cure  of  acute 
and  chronic  rheumatism,  sciatica  and  lum- 
bago that  it  was  his  invariable  rule  to  return 
his  fees  in  full  if  six  bottles  of  WRIGHT'S 
RHEUMATIC  REMEDY  failed  to  cure  even 
the  worst  cases.  After  receiving  the  refund, 
many  were  subsequently  cured  by  continuing 
the  remedy. 

The  proprietors  of  W.R.R.  in  Australia  (who 
have  been  Dr.  Wright's  agents  for  nearly  20 
years)  continue  to  issue  a  signed  guarantee 
with  six  bottles,  no  matter  how  severe  or 
apparently  hopeless  the  case  appears.  In  or- 
dinary cases  two  or  three  bottles  generally 
effect  a  cure.  The  price  of  a  bottle  sufficient 
for  one  month's  treatment  is  5/6.  Your 
chemist  or  storekeeper  will  get  it  for  you,  and 
if  six  bottles  are  bought  right  out.  they  will 
arive  you  a  legally-binding  guarantee  to  re- 
fund your  money  in  full  if  not  cured.  A  re- 
fund will  not  cost  the  chemist  or  storekeeper 
one  penny,  as  we  indemnify  him  in  full. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  this  remedy, 
mention  this  magazine,  and  remit  us  5/6  for 
one  bottle;  or  if  your  ca.se  is  very  severe,  re- 
mit us  33/-.  and  we  will  post  you  six  bottles 
with  our  signed  guarantee.  We  are  well  known 
to  the  proprietors  of  this  magazine,  and  they 
know  our  guarantee  is  as  good  as  a  bank 
guarantee.  If  any  trouble  in  obtaining,  send 
name  of  your  chemist  or  storekeeper,  and  also 
your  remittance  to 

Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  Pty.  Ltd. 
435  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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Anthony  Horderns' 

!  FOR   EVERYTHING 


THE  reason  for  the  popularity  of  ANTHONY 
HORDERNS*  NEW  PALACE  EMPORIUM  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Gathered  in  the  Fifty  Depart- 
ments under  one  roof  are  the  fruits  of  Forest  and  Farm, 
Mine  and  Mill,  all  converted  into  forms  of  use  and 
beauty  by  the  labour  and  genius  of  man.  The  world 
has  been  searched  for  all  that  ministers  to  the  physical 
and  mental  uplift  of  society,  and  far  and  away  the  best 
value  in  the  land  is  assured  by 


Anthony   Horderns' 
Famous  Low  Prices 


ANTHONY  HORDERNS*  Departmental  PRICE  LISTS 
place  the  vast  resources  of  AUSTRALIA'S  MAMMOTH 
STORE  at  the  command  of  EVERYONE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
Write  for  copies  of  anything  you  want  (posted  free  on 
request),  and  reap  the  full  benefit  of  our  unique  system 
of  Spot  Cash  Trading. 

CUSTOMERS  ORDERING  BY  POST  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  those  buying  at  the  Counter.  The  Same 
Prices  are  charged,  selections  are  made  from  the  same 
stocks,  and  everything  sent  to  the  country  is  carefully 
packed  by  experienced  men. 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Only  Universal  Providers— New  Palace  Emporium 
BRICKFIELD    HILL SYDNEY 
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